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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

I 

Pope and Patriarch 

We are publishing below an unofficial English translation from the Greek of the 
two addresses delivered on July 25, 1967, by Pope Paul VI and Patriarch Athenagoras 
I, in the presence of each other, in the patriarchal cathedral of St. George, a modest 
structure in the Phanar, the section of Istanbul where the Orthodox ecumenical patri¬ 
arch has resided for the last three centuries. 

What gives particular importance to these documents is that they mark a truly 
historic event: no pope has visited Constantinople since 711, and a few years ago such 
a visit would have appeared unthinkable. 

Of course, no concrete results were to be expected from the visit. But it is a fact 
that religion is not simply a system of propositions; neither is it made up only of 
empirical “facts”: many of the real religious events become manifest through mere 
symbols. It is quite possible that the visit has intricate and “concrete” diplomatic 
implications for the Patriarchate’s relations with the Turkish Government; it may also 
be that the Vatican has direct interests in the holy places now occupied by the Israelis 
and that it wants to enlist the Phanar’s support. However, above and beyond these 
considerations, the visit remains a fascinating symbol, an act of potentially great eccle- 
siological significance. The pope and the patriarch met as brothers, and every cere¬ 
monial detail of their meeting was meant to emphasize the fundamental equality of 
their respective offices. 

In his address to the pope, the ecumenical patriarch, who on less solemn occasions 
has sometimes indulged in what appeared as rather superficial ecumenical optimism, 
spoke as fully responsible leader of world Orthodoxy. He thus gave recognition to the 
importance of theological dialogue and of a “pan-Orthodox” preparation before con¬ 
crete steps toward unity can be taken Even if his assessment of the real importance of 
the lifting of the anathema of 1054 may seem exaggerated, he expressed a traditionally 
Orthodox view in defining the bishop of Rome as “first in honor” among bishops and 
as the one who, according to St. Ignatius of Antioch, “presides in love.” The pope 
meanwhile not only refrained from any reference to the definitions of his primacy by 
the councils of Vatican I and II, but proceeded with an ecclesiological statement 
which runs contrary to the mood of Roman thought prevalent before Vatican II and 
which even seems to disavow “uniate” policies when it speaks of “recognizing and 
respecting in each other pastors to whom a portion of the flock of Christ has been 
entrusted.” 

Both the pope and the patriarch acknowledged that unity of faith is a necessary 
condition for communio in sacris —a positive recognition which meets the Orthodox 
objections to the Vatican II statements on “intercommunion”—and spoke in un¬ 
mistakably sincere Christian terms of a common Christian responsibility in the con¬ 
temporary world. 

Undoubtedly, many elements of the forthcoming—and perennial—dialogue be¬ 
tween Roman Catholicism and Orthodoxy are implicit in both the patriarch’s and the 
pope’s talks. For example, the singling out by Paul VI of the first four Ecumenical 
Councils, when he could have mentioned at least two others which met in Constan¬ 
tinople, reflects the view of several contemporary Roman Catholic ecumenists who tend 
to limit the importance of the “Byzantine” councils of 553 and 680 and those of the 
later Latin West. 
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But all this is “symbolically” less important than the truly Christian—and 
Orthodox—significance of Paul Vi’s gesture in accepting publicly, before the whole 
world, in an Orthodox church, the very attitude the Orthodox Church considers the 
Roman bishop could occupy if unity were restored. 

This gesture of Paul VI should be primarily considered against the background 
of Vatican II. As is well-known, the conciliar texts are composite and, in some re¬ 
spects, contradictory documents in which the concern for restoring an ancient and 
traditional view of the episcopate clashes with clear reaffirmations of the Vatican I 
definitions of papal infallibility and “immediate jurisdiction.” By visiting the ecumen¬ 
ical patriarch, embracing him as a brother, and affirming explicitly that there can be 
legitimate “pastors of Christ’s flock” who are neither appointed from Rome nor even 
in communion with the “See of Peter,” Paul VI gave strong support to those who 
interpret Vatican II in the most “liberal” sense. His gesture acquires therefore an 
ecclesiological significance much wider than the problem of Orthodox-Catholic rela¬ 
tions; it involves the whole problem of the relations between the pope and the local 
bishops, in the West as well as in the East. At no point in the history of the Church 
has it appeared more clearly that Catholic truth is indivisible, for if the pope can 
approach as a brother an Eastern “schismatic” patriarch, why shouldn’t he approach 
in the same manner his Western brethren? 

It seems, as a matter of fact, that Patriarch Athenagoras himself implied this very 
point when he mentioned, in his address to the pope, a concern for the “other Chris¬ 
tian brothers,” i.e., all the Christians in the West who have protested against the 
Roman ecclesiastical structures and for whose reintegration into the Catholic unity of 
the Church the Orthodox Church must also be concerned. 

What is at stake between Rome and Orthodoxy is not only the preservation of an 
“Eastern identity” or a “Western tradition” in a united Church, but the wider prob¬ 
lem of a truly “catholic” ecclesiology, able to combine unity and diversity, authority 
and freedom, primacy and primacies, and in which both East and West may find the 
truth of Christ’s gospel and the life of the Holy Spirit. 

Paul Vi’s gesture in going to Istanbul implies an openness to the issue, and also 
great courage and great humility. It was a truly Christian gesture which will enter 
history either as a major step toward Catholic unity in truth or, if the Roman Church 
reverts to pre-Vatican II concepts and moods, as a source of embarrassment and 
confusion. —John Meyendorff 


II 

“Chalcedonians” and “Non-Chalcedonians” 

A second meeting of the study group made up of “Chalcedonian” and “Non- 
Chalcedonian” theologians was held in Bristol, England, July 25-29, 1967, in con¬ 
junction with the regular meeting of the Faith and Order Commission of the World 
Council of Churches. The first meeting had taken place in July 1964, in Aarhus, 
Denmark. 1 

The meeting in Denmark was limited strictly to a discussion of the famous ex¬ 
pression of St. Cyril of Alexandria, “One incamed nature of God the Word,” which 
has constituted the battle cry of all the Eastern opponents of the Chalcedonian defini- 


1 The text of the Aarhus Joint Statement appears in my article entitled “A Consultation between 
‘Chalcedonians’ and ‘Non-Chalcedonians,’ ” St. Vladimir*s Seminary Quarterly , VIII, 3 (1964), 
pp. 149-52. Full minutes of the meeting are in the Greek Orthodox Theological Review t X, 2 (Winter, 
1964-65). 
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tion of the “two natures” since the fifth century. Mutual understanding was not too 
difficult to reach because the Fifth Ecumenical Council (Constantinople, 553), an 
authoritative source of the Church’s magisterium on the Orthodox Chalcedonian side, 
had already stated that the theology and the anti-Nestorian expressions of St. Cyril 
could and should be used by theologians, provided they are not opposed to the Chal¬ 
cedonian definition. The decision of 553 amounted to a recognition that in christology 
content is essential, not the words used to express it. In the sixth century this attitude 
was, however, insufficient for a reconciliation of the “Monophysites,” who continued 
to affirm that the Chalcedonian definition was both improper, heretical, and incom¬ 
patible with the theology of St. Cyril. 

In Aarhus, wide agreement was reached on the content of christology. Mutual 
understanding seemed also to have been achieved concerning the compatibility of the 
christological formulae. Historians will have to decide whether this agreement meant 
a substantial shift on the “Non-Chalcedonian” side or whether there has been a mis¬ 
understanding all through the centuries. 

However, the Aarhus statement was criticized (among the published criticisms, 
that of Professor Panayiotes Trembelas, of Athens, was the most explicit) for dis¬ 
regarding the other issues separating the two christologies, in particular the problem 
of the “two wills” of Christ, as defined by the Sixth Council (Constantinople, 680). 
Consequently, the Bristol session of the study group devoted its times almost exclusively 
to this issue. The result was again an “agreed statement,” which is published below. 
The theologies and the formulae are again found to be “not incompatible.” 

It seems therefore, according to the study group, that not much really stands be¬ 
tween the theologies of the two systems. The real obstacle to the restoration of a 
communion broken for over fifteen centuries is the problem of tradition. The “Non- 
Chalcedonians” firmly believe that they continue the uninterrupted tradition of the 
early Church and that their Fathers were not mistaken in rejecting Chalcedon for so 
many centuries. Non-theological factors—national, cultural, and canonical—also repre¬ 
sent obstacles to reunion. 

It is to an examination of these factors that the next meeting of the group will 
be devoted. The conference is scheduled for July 1968, in connection with the General 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches, to be held in Upsala, Sweden. 

The “Non-Chalcedonian” group of Eastern churches is now composed of the fol¬ 
lowing: the Coptic Church of Egypt, the Armenian Church, the Syrian Jacobite 
Church, the Church of Ethiopia, and the Syrian Church of Malabar in India. All of 
these churches include the adjective “Orthodox” in their official designations, and 
they generally resent being called “Monophysite.” In the terminology presently adopted 
in World Council of Churches circles, they are also often called “Oriental Orthodox.” 

Their ecclesiology, spirituality, and fundamental doctrine are those of the ancient 
undivided Christendom. Their liturgical life and customs are sometimes closer to the 
apostolic practices than our present Byzantine Orthodox rites. Their survival, in isola¬ 
tion from the main body of Christendom and in the midst of a hostile non-Christian 
world, is the greatest possible witness to the authenticity of their Christian faith. If 
indeed their reason for rejecting the councils which followed Ephesus (331) is only 
verbal, we cannot believe that the present efforts to restore full communion with them 
in faith, love, and sacraments will be in vain. 

— John Meyendorff 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


La Pensie orthodoxe. Revue de l’lnstitut de Theologie orthodoxe, XII, No. 1, Paris: 

YMCA. Press, 1966. Pp. 144. 

In 1922, under the Russian title Pravoslaunaia MysV (Orthodox Thought ), the 
Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris, better known as “St. Sergius,” because it 
was located on the premises of a newly acquired compound of ecclesiastical institutions 
called Sergievskoe Podvorie , published the first volume of articles by its professors. 
The volume included studies by S. S. Bezobrazov (later Bishop Cassian), Fr. Sergius 
Bulgakov, N. N. Glubokovsky, V. Iliine, A. V. Kartashev, G. P. Fedotov, and G. V. 
Florovsky. Since that time the Institute has continued to publish its review regularly. 
Volume III was entitled Zhivoe Predanie (Living Tradition); volume IV, Bogoslov - 
skaia MysV {Theological Thought) — the change of title was a requirement of the 
German occupation. Eleven volumes appeared in Russian. 

Symbolizing — perhaps a little belatedly — a new historical situation, the present 
twelfth volume is in French and starts a new series- It contains articles by Fr. N. Afan¬ 
asiev ( + 1966) on the prayers of ordination in Hippolytus of Rome, by Fr. Boris 
Bobrinskoy on the spirituality of Nicholas Cabasilas, by Olivier Clement on Berdyaev, 
by Paul Evdokimov on the “eschatological dynamism of tradition,” by the late Fr. 
Cyprian Kern on the “realistic symbolism” of the Fathers, by Fr. Alexis Kniazeff on 
the perpetual virginity of the Theotokos, by Nicolas Koulomzin on the theological 
and exegetical works of the late Bishop Cassian, by Nikos A. Nissiotis on the renewal 
of systematic theology, and, finally, by W. Weidle on the Real Presence. 

The articles are very different in character from each other: one (that by Fr. 
Afanasiev) is highly controversial; another (the study by Fr. Bobrinskoy on Cabasilas) 
is a piece of original and very thorough scholarship based on Cabasilas’ Life in Christ, 
a theological work which the present reviewer considers much superior to the other 
writings of Cabasilas* and which is a real jewel of late Byzantine theology. The other 
articles are more general in style and content. Whatever the particular value of each, 
the publication of this volume proves that Orthodox theology in France still has both 
a present and a future. We sincerely hope that the new “French” beginning of 
Orthodox Thought proves to be as fruitful as its Russian past. 

— John Meyendorff 

Savon, Herve. Johann Adam Mohler. Translated by Charles McGrath. Glen Rock, 

N.J.: Paulist Press, 1966. Pp. 128. 

The publication of this little monograph on Mohler in Deus Books, the popular 
paper back series of the Paulist Press, is a good sign of a renewal of interest within 
the framework of the Roman Catholic theological aggiornamento. Mohler, in the 
history of nineteenth century Roman Catholic theology, represents a viewpoint in 
which a sense of (patristic) tradition, a concern for Christian unity, and an explicit 
assumption of responsibility for the world really converge. Such a convergence was 
to become more difficult in Roman Catholicism after the reign of Pius IX and Vati¬ 
can I, and the contemporary interest in Mohler and in his concept of the Church as 
“organism,” as distinct from organization, is very much welcome today. 

The similarity between Mohler’s thought and that of A. S. Khomyakov is not 
noted in the book. Had he referred to this similarity and to the hypothesis that Khom¬ 
yakov’s thought was influenced by Mohler, the author would have added greatly to 
the ecumenical significance of his book. 

— John Meyendorff 
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Osborn, Robert T. Freedom in Modern Theology. Philadelphia: The Westminster 

Press, 1967. Pp. 273. $6.95. 

Modem theology, as expressed by Bultmann, Tillich, Barth, and Berdyaev, is 
analyzed by Professor Osborn in the perspective of the idea of freedom. The author 
is highly critical of Bultmann and Tillich (and even more so of the “reductionism” 
which he sees in their younger epigoni, the adepts of “religionless Christianity”) be¬ 
cause their theology of freedom, like the rest of their theology, is totally independent 
from christology and is reduced instead to a “responsibility to create history,” in the 
first case, and in the second, to a freedom of choice between “being-itself” and “non- 
being” The christological meaning of freedom—i.e., the idea that it is fully realized 
only in the God-Man Jesus—is found in Barth and “to a lesser extent” in Berdyaev 
(p. 269). 

The theology of freedom which the author outlines in his concluding chapter 
(pp. 235-273) springs, therefore, from his criticism of modem “existential” ap¬ 
proaches and constitutes largely a return, through Barth’s correcting Berdyaev christo- 
logically and through Berdyaev’s adding an anthropological dimension to Barthian 
christocentrism, to a New Testamental view of creation, redemption, and eschatology 
This synthesis is based on Professor Osborn’s conviction that “the body of modern 
Protestantism cannot grow up to its full stature without ecumenical dialogue, and 
perhaps none could be more fruitful than the dialogue with this indigenous Russian 
tradition which, because of its integritv vis-a-vis Western classical tradition (despite 
its encounter with it), might well breathe life into what appears more and more to 
be a moribund Protestant theology” (p 269). 

The book is very exciting reading indeed Whether the author’s interpretation of 
Berdyaev’s essentially ambiguous thought is quite correct certainly invites question, for 
is the notion of an impersonal “god-manhood,” coinciding with an uncreated Ungrund 
a “no being” from which freedom (and God himself!) proceeds, a sound basis for 
christology? But Professor Osborn’s use of Berdyaev (as corrected by Barth) is still 
legitimate and fruitful inasmuch as it is from Berdyaev that he adopts his very im¬ 
portant idea that freedom, although human, has a theological dimension. It is not the 
first time that contemporary Western theological thinking has been led by Berdyaev to 
the Biblical and patristic sources of Christianity that are purer than Berdyaev himself. 

— John Meyendorff 

Outler, Albert C. Methodist Observer at Vatican II. Westminster, Md.: Newman 

Press, 1967. Pp. 189. 

This book is a collection of articles published by Albert Outler during and after 
the second Vatican council. In fact, we read a brilliant and witty step-by-step diary 
of the council, written by an outstanding American Methodist theologian and ecu¬ 
menist, who was also an observer at the sessions of Vatican II. Professor Outler per¬ 
sonally represents that tradition in Methodism which is consistently alert to problems 
of “tradition” and “catholicity.” That position is shown by his work on Wesley’s 
patristic connections, as well as his performance as one of the leaders of “Faith and 
Order” in the Ecumenical Movement. His attitude towards the Council is fundamen¬ 
tally positive: “It is for us,” he writes, “to join with them [the Roman Catholics] 
in all the good causes we can, to keep the pressure on all the barriers that are still 
up and to get on with our own tasks in God’s vineyard, but not now in hostile 
rivalry” (p. 189). 
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find a welcome from both professors and students of Russian Church music and 
Russian music in general. To the student interested in the history and the develop¬ 
ment of Russian Church music, it will prove to be a valuable source for a comparison 
of the melodic differences in the Znamenny , Greek, Bulgarian, and Kievan chants. 
To those students of Russian music who are interested in the vocal compositions of 
Lvov, Tchaikovsky, Kastalsky, Tchesnokov, Rachmaninov, etc., it will serve as a pri¬ 
mary source in locating the Russian melodies which these composers have harmonized 
or in which they have found inspiration. 

— David Drillock 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Father Joseph Allen (’69) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood on July 2, at 
the Eastern Region Convention of the Syrian Orthodox Youth Organization, in 
Washington, D.C., by His Eminence Philip, Metropolitan of the New York Arch¬ 
diocese of the Antiochean Patriarchate. 

Father Basil Sadaka (’67) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood on July 1, at the 
Eastern Region Conference of the Syrian Orthodox Youth Organization, in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., by His Eminence Philip, Metropolitan of the New York Archdiocese 
of the Antiochean Patriarchate. 

Joseph Salkeld (’68) was ordained to the Diaconate on June 8, at St. Mary's 
Syrian Orthodox Church, Brooklyn, New York, by His Eminence Philip, Metro¬ 
politan of the New York Archdiocese of the Antiochean Patriarchate. 

Paul Kucynda (’68) was ordained to the Diaconate on Sunday, July 9, at Holy 
Virgin Protection Cathedral in New York, by His Grace Sylvester, Bishop of 
Montreal. 

FACULTY 

Professor Nicholas Arseniev has delivered two lectures at the Pontifical Ori¬ 
ental Institute in Rome on “Russian Piety” (May 21) and “Tolstoy and Dostoyev¬ 
sky” (May 26). In Athens, he lectured on “Russian Religious Thinkers,” on “Rus¬ 
sian Piety” and “The Christian Message in the World Today.” 

Father Alexander Schmemann lectured on Orthodoxy at Ohio Northern Uni¬ 
versity in Ada, Ohio (May 23), gave two lectures at the Urban Training Center 
in Chicago (June 26) and delivered a paper on “Liturgy, Prayer and Renewal” at 
the Congress for Theology of Renewal, in Toronto (Aug. 23). 

Father John Meyendorff delivered a lecture on “God and Culture” at Western 
Michigan University, on June 20. He was appointed vice-president of the Institute 
for Ecumenical and Cultural Research, St. John’s Abbey and University, College- 
ville, Minn., and vice-president of the newly-founded Society of American Ecu¬ 
menists. After resigning his post of part-time Lecturer at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Center for Byzantine Studies, Harvard University, in Washington, D.C., he has 
accepted, on a part-time basis, the position of Professor of Byzantine History, 
Fordham University. 
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The Empire and the Schism 

George Every, s.s.m. 


The Opusculum Tripartitum is a working paper in three parts, prepared 
for the Second Council of Lyons in 1274 by Humbert de Romanis, a former 
Master-General of the Dominicans. Humbert was “de Romanis 55 because he 
came from Romanis, near Vienne in the Arelate, 1 which in those days was 
part of the Empire, not of France. The first part of his working paper is 
about objections to the Crusades, moral, political, military and theological, 
which had multiplied since the tragic death of St. Louis of France in Tunis 
and had to be met. The second part is about the schism between East and 
West, which was the principal subject on the Council’s agenda. The third is 
about scandals requiring correction in the Latin church. We are here con¬ 
cerned primarily with part two and with part one and three only as they bear 
on the Eastern question. But first of all something must be said as to the 
literary history of the Opusculum. 

It was first printed at Cologne in 1551, in the volume two of the second 
edition of Peter Crabbe’s Concilia , 2 from a copy taken by Crabbe himself 
from what he believed to be the archetype, the original manuscript. Unfor¬ 
tunately, he had no idea of the identity of its author and only a vague idea 
of its date. He put it, with a Council of Oxford under Archbishop Stephen 
(Langton) which properly belongs to 1222, in the long space between the 
Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 and the Council of Constance in 1414. 
Strange as it may seem, he had no other materials for this Council. In the 
next edition of the councils, by Laurence Surius in 1567, much more was 
available. The Opusculum Tripartitum , anonymous, undated, and full of 
occasions for scandal, was not unnaturally left out. Naturally this omission 
was an occasion of complaint in Protestant quarters, where the third part 
had been used to some effect by John Foxe 3 and others. This dissatisfaction 
at last led to the republication of the whole in another collection edited by 
Edward Brown, Appendix ad fasciculum rerum expectandarum et fugien - 
darum , published in London in 1690, during the crisis of the Revolution. 
But meanwhile, the great Mabillon had discovered extracts from the same 
work in the queen of Sweden’s collection in the Vatican library 4 . These are 
ascribed to Humbert of the Romans and contained in a collection of works 
by Bernard Gui (1261-1331), another Dominican, who was at one time In¬ 
quisitor-General of France and for four years represented his order at Avig- 
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non. It has been suggested that he made these extracts for his own purposes. 
This possibility could throw light on two passages not found in the fuller 
text in Crabbe and Brown. Mabillon’s copy of the extracts was three times 
printed, in part by Quetif and Echard, 5 in full by Martene and Durand, 6 
and again by Mansi, 7 all of whom followed him in ascribing the text to the 
time of the Council of Lyons and to Humbert. None of them, however, ob¬ 
served its connection with the anonymous Opusculum Tripartitum in Crabbe. 
The two were first identified by Gieseler, the German Protestant Church 
historian, writing in 1832. 8 He was mainly interested in the criticisms of the 
Crusades. Foxe, Brown and others had been mainly concerned with the list 
of abuses in the Western church. But no one before our time paid much 
attention to the central section, no doubt because Humbert’s analysis of the 
causes of the schism deviated so widely from accepted views as to appear ill- 
informed and absurd. Now we may well wonder why it was so long neglected. 

The second part of the Opusculum Tripartitum falls into two sections, 
of which the first is theological, the second historical and practical. In the 
first ten chapters Humbert states four theses, with objections and replies: 

1. That the Church of God is one. 

2. That the universal Church ought to have a supreme pontiff. 

3. That this must be the Roman pontiff. 

4. That the Greeks, not the Latins, should be called schismatics. The in¬ 
terest here, as in the section on the Crusades, lies in the objections, which 
are capably stated. The objections to the second thesis are a good example: 

1. That the heavenly hierarchy has no head but God, and the ecclesias¬ 
tical hierarchy ought to be like the heavenly. 

2. All the apostles in the primitive Church established churches and bish¬ 
oprics without reference to St. Peter, e.g. St. Paul among the Gentiles. 

3. Paul had the office of the apostolate from God and not from Peter. 
Why then shouldn’t there be a patriarch independent of Peter’s successor? 

4. There are plenty of independent kings in the world. Since there are 
parishes where a number of priests hold collective cure of souls, why should 
there not be a number of popes at the same time, just as there have often 
been a number of emperors? 

5. All the apostles were given the power to bind and loose. 

The responses are ingenious, and often impressive. Some of them show 
an unexpected awareness of “development” in such things as the form and 
matter of sacraments and “confessions made in the modern manner.” This 
is used to justify changes in the government of the Church on earth. 

The chapter headings in the second section are as follows: 

11.The cause of the schism and what it is to this day (adhuc sit). 
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12. What Leo Tuscus ( ca 1180) wrote about the causes of the schism. 

13. How pernicious and dangerous the schism is for the Church. 

14. How seriously ( damnose) they offend who give just occasion for 
schism. 

15. What trouble the Latins should take that the Greeks may be recon¬ 
ciled with them. 

16. What responsibility for this lies with the Pope. 

17. Necessary requirements for the execution and completion of the busi¬ 
ness. 

18. Three discords between Latins and Greeks. 

19. Remedies for these. 

The three discords concern the empire, the faith, and obedience. Hum¬ 
bert’s views on the empire are coloured by the political situation in the West 
at the time. As a native of the Arelate, where the Council was being held, 
he resented the disintegration of the Holy Roman Empire, complaining at 
the end of his third part that 

In many nations subject to the empire, as once were the king¬ 
dom of Arles and others in a like situation, innumerable ills have 
come upon us for want of a general lord, to whom we can have 
recourse, whence it would seem good, either that a general lord 
should be set over these nations, or that the emperor where there 
is one, or the Pope, when the empire is vacant, should provide 
them with a vicar, to whom they can have recourse for their urgent 
necessities. 9 


Here the text in Crabbe ends, but the extracts made by Mabillon from 
Bernard Gui’s collection proceed (vel addenda quod ) to fresh proposals for 
an hereditary monarchy in Germany, to be established with the consent of 
the nobility {cum pace comitatus ), that the King of Germany might be 
content with that kingdom and that the interests of justice there might be 
better served. Proposals are also made for one or two kings in Italy, heredi¬ 
tary, but bound by certain limitations imposed by the prelates and cities, 
and under some circumstances removable by the Pope. 10 All this assumes 
that the empire is reduced to almost nothing ( quasi ad nihilum est redac - 
turn ). But for Humbert the dissentio de imperio is the sixth and greatest 
ground, maius inter omnia , n of the schism between East and West: 

For after Constantine put his seat of empire at Constantinople 
the emperors there for many years ruled gloriously over East and 
West. But in the end, when the Saracens grew so strong that they 
prevailed in many parts of Europe, especially in Italy, and the 
strength of the empire was so far weakened that it could not prevail 
against them, the kings of the Franks, beginning with Pepin, were 
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called to be Patricians of Rome and to defend them. When this was 
done Patricians of this sort were afterwards made Roman emper¬ 
ors, and then the right of electing the Roman emperor was trans¬ 
ferred to the Germans. 12 

This is to put the Arab invasions of Italy too early, but the Arab com¬ 
mand of the sea, and of Corsica and Sardinia, was certainly a factor in 
isolating Rome from the East. What is interesting is Humbert’s attitude to 
“the translation of the empire.” He had already written in his chapter 
eleven, 

Then the empire began to be divided and made two, one of the 
Greeks and another of the Romans. And from that time emperors 
of the Greeks began to be noted in the chronicles. After that (istam 
—that unfortunate?) division it came to pass that the Roman 
church favoured the Roman emperor against the emperor of the 
Greeks. .. . And so it is likely, that those who were under the em¬ 
peror of the Greeks began to rebel with their lord against the Roman 
church, especially when they were so inclined. 13 

He writes at the end of the same chapter, 


It seems impossible that the Greeks should submit or return to 
the unity of the Church, unless they have an emperor who wants it, 
and will give effective help towards it, whether this be a Latin who 
holds the empire by his power or a Greek who is devoted and 
benevolent to the Roman church. 

The alternatives in 1274 were peace with Michael Palaeologus or a repeti¬ 
tion of the Fourth Crusade led by Charles of Anjou, whose daughter had 
married the heir of the last Latin emperor of Romania. 14 Humbert clearly 
preferred the former to the latter. He reckoned among the obstacles to union 
the distrust which many Latins had “of the return of the Greeks to their 
proper position,” and the oppression of their Greek subjects by Latin lords 
in the Morea and elsewhere. “Even the lower classes of Latins are wont to 
despise the Greeks and exasperate them, sometimes by calling them dogs, 
sometimes by pulling their beards.” He saw no remedy in another Latin con¬ 
quest of Constantinople. At the end of his list of eleven historical crises in 
the twelfth chapter, he looks back nearly a hundred years to what seemed 
to him the last and best chance of peace, in 1177: 

When in the time of the Emperor Manuel and Pope Alexander 
III there were negotiations for peace and concord, and nearly 
everything was settled, the ambassadors of Manuel found Pope 
Alexander at Venice, where he reconciled Frederick the Great to 
the Church. They therefore broke off the negotiation, and did not 
take it up again. 15 
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Humbert may or may not have felt the full impact of the shock that would 
be given to Byzantine ambassadors by the spectacle of the great Frederick 
Barbarossa prostrate before the Pope, who raised him up. Cinnamus shows 
an almost inarticulate horror at the idea of Lothair of Saxony, “he who 
usurps the majesty of empire,” acting as groom for Innocent II at Rome in 
1138. 16 But Humbert’s passage suggests to me that he looked with some 
sympathy on the idea put forward from Byzantium on more than one occa¬ 
sion, that the schism could be healed if the unity of the empire was restored, 
if the emperor who reigned in Constantinople was also emperor in Rome 
and Italy, and (Humbert might add) the Arelate. The Germans might re¬ 
sent this, but the German part of the Holy Roman Empire had now disinte¬ 
grated. 

Of the two who in 1272, when the Council of Lyons was being prepared, 
claimed the title of “King of the Romans,” Alphonso of Castile had never 
been to Germany, and Richard of Cornwall, who died on April 2, had been 
there only occasionally. Rudolph of Hapsburg was elected to succeed him 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main on September 29, 1273. 17 It is very likely that the 
news of this was not known at the time and the place that the Opusculum 
Tripartitum was written. Even if it was, it would have required prophetic 
foresight to anticipate his success in building up the fortunes of his family 
from solid, but not very formidable foundations in Alsace, Swabia and Swit¬ 
zerland. It might well be argued that the empire in Germany was over, but 
Italy and Provence were not to be tom asunder by local feuds and battles 
between Guelfs and Ghibellines. They could not do without an emperor. 
The alternatives there were to invest Charles of Anjou, either as emperor or 
as papal vicar, or to return the empire from the Germans to the Greeks and 
crown Michael Palaeologus. 

The problem of order in Italy was still urgent in the time of Bernard 
Gui, who may have made the extracts from the Opusculum that are found 
with his works in the Vatican library and in print in Martene and Mansi. In 
these as we have seen there is a longer ending, proposing hereditary mon¬ 
archies for Germany and Italy. Karl Michel thought that this was Humbert’s 
own or at any rate derived from a last page that was lost from Crabbe’s 
archetype. 18 But in 1273 the idea of an hereditary monarchy in Germany 
would still be associated with the House of Hohenstaufen, the enemies of 
the papacy, and the notion of one (or two) kings in Italy, though it might 
be favoured by the House of Anjou, would be regarded in the papal curia 
as a threat to the independence of the States of the Church. These proposals 
seem much more plausible in the Avignon period, for instance in 1317, when 
Bernard Gui was on a mission in Italy to reconcile the king of Naples with 
some of the northern Italian states. At this time the throne of Germany was 
disputed between Frederick of Austria, the third Hapsburg to be elected 
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emperor, and Ludwig IV of Bavaria, who in the time to come was to favour 
some of the most acrid of the Church’s critics. No doubt some people in the 
papal curia might favour the idea of a German kingdom or empire of hered¬ 
ity in the House of Austria and political settlement in Italy that would secure 
to the pope at Avignon the rents of his Italian principalities. 

If this were the only difference between the extracts and Crabbe’s text, 
we might grant the possibility that Humbert was looking into the future 
when the Hohenstaufen danger was over, but there is another. In chapter 
eleven of his second part, in discussing the nature of the sichism, Humbert 
says, 


It is certain that the Latins added to the Nicene Creed the pro¬ 
cession of the Holy Spirit without the consent of the Greeks, and in 
their despite, as it seems to them. It is also certain that the human 
mind loves liberty more than subjection, especially where there is 
pride in it. Therefore since the Greeks may be called proud, and 
are aware of their superiority to the Latins, when they see the con¬ 
tempt for them that is implied in the addition of anything to a 
declaration of faith made in their presence without their consent, 
and they also see a great loss of liberty in subjection to the Latins, 
it seems that pride disposes them to schism. 19 

At the end of the chapter he refers again to the political question, and 
to the good dispositions of the Calabrian Greeks to the Latin Church. But in 
the extracts a seventh cause of the schism is added (septima potest addi ): 

That the Greeks, who were once schismatics, have in the course 
of time fallen little by little into diverse heresies and errors, to which 
they adhere pertinaciously. And so in modem times they ought to 
be counted not only as schismatics but as manifest heretics. In these 
heresies they are nourished and imbued especially through those 
whom they call their calogeru The aforesaid errors are noted and 
collected elsewhere. 20 

Humbert’s own attitude to the empire seems to me close to Dante’s. 
Neither of them were Ghibellines. The Hohenstaufen family play no signifi¬ 
cant part in The Divine Comedy, where Frederick Barbarossa never appears 
at all and Frederick II only in hell. Dante’s empire is the empire of Julius 
Caesar, Augustus and Trajan, and Constantine and Justinian, as seen by an 
exile pacing the basilicas of Ravenna and mourning the miseries of the 
Romagna. 21 So Humbert mourned for Roumelia and Roum on the other 
side of the Adriatic and for his own homeland, the Roman province in the 
Arelate, for the lost unity of the old and the new Rome. 
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1 So Quetif-E chard, Scriptores ordinis praedicatorum recensiti, Paris, 1719, I, 
p. 144. 

2 Pp. 967-1003. 

3 Book of Martyrs , Book 4,1 (1632 edition), p. 259. 

4 880. Another copy is in Codex Palatinus 965. See Leopold Delisle in Notices et 
extraits , t. 27, 2me partie, Paris, 1879, pp. 169-445 (on Bernard Gui), especially 
p. 303. The extracts are also found in another collection of Gui’s works elsewhere. See 
also B. Birckmann, Die vermeintliche und die wirkliche Reformschrift des Domini - 
kanergenerals Humbert de Romanis Berlin and Leipzig, 1916, p. 15, and Karl Michel, 
Das Opuscutum Tripartitum des Humbert de Romanis, Graz, 1926, pp. 32-37. 

5 Quetif-Echard, op. cit I, pp. 146-47. 

6 Veterum scriptorum et monumentorum .. . collectio, VII, Paris, 1733, pp. 174-98. 

7 Sacrorum conciliorum ... collectio, XXIV , c. 109-32. 

3 In his Church History, English translation. III, pp. 126-7. 

9 Circum imperium. Part 3, chapter 11, p. 1003 in Crabbe. 

10 Martene-Durand, VII, p. 198. 

11 Opusculum Tripartitum, chapter 11, p. 993. 

12 Ibid., chapter 18, p. 998. 

1 3 Ibid., chapter 11, p. 993. 

l 4 See S. Runciman, The Sicilian Vespers (Cambridge: The University Press, 
1958), pp. 119-22, 136-37. 

15 Opusculum Tripartitum, chapter 12, p. 994. 

1 6 Historiarum, Lib . v, M.P.G. 133, c. 572. 

1 7 Runciman, op. cit ., pp. 152-5. 

IB Karl Michel, Das Opusculum Tripartitum, pp. 82-3. But see F. Heintke, Hum¬ 
bert von Romans (Berlin: 1933), pp. 117-19. 

19 Crabbe, p. 993. 

20 Martene-Durand, VII, p. 191. 

21 See especially the treatment of Justinian in Canto vi of the Paradiso. 
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The Relationship of Church and 
Synagogue in the Apostolic Fathers 

Stanley S. Harakas 


Introduction 


The problem set before us in this paper is to determine the relationship 
of church and synagogue in the Apostolic Fathers. There is, however, no 
direct evidence in the Apostolic Fathers which indicates clearly what the 
relationship was between these two groups or institutions. It is only by exam¬ 
ining the indirect evidence presented in the seven authors known as the 
Apostolic Fathers that we can gather or infer what the relationships were 
and what they were not. This indirect evidence consists, first, in the ideas 
expressed in the Apostolic Fathers concerning the Christians as a group and, 
second, the ideas and expressions found in the Apostolic Fathers which indi¬ 
cate their opinions of Jews and Judaizers. The problem, therefore, is two¬ 
fold. First we must gather all the evidence in the Apostolic Fathers regard¬ 
ing their opinion of themselves as Christians as well as their opinions of the 
Jews, interpreting this evidence properly, and then, second, we must seek to 
evaluate this material in reference to our basic problem: the relationship of 
church and synagogue in the Apostolic Fathers. 

The obvious manner in attacking these problems is to present, first, the 
indirect evidence as found in the seven authors under question and then to 
evaluate and analyze this evidence so as to see what is relevant to our main 
question. This paper, therefore, will be divided into two main parts. Part one 
will consist of a survey of the literature by authors, and part two will attempt 
to discover the emerging pattern of relationships between synagogue and 
church. A brief conclusion will follow. 

Very little in secondary sources is available to us for our problem, the 
classic Patrology by Balanos being the most important. The texts for the 
Apostolic Fathers are those published in Vivliotheke Hellenon Pateron, pub¬ 
lished by the Apostolic Diaconate of the Church of Greece. This series re¬ 
prints the Gebhardt, Hamack, Zahn edition of the Apostolic Fathers . 1 
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I. Survey of the Literature 

We will examine the evidence in the Apostolic Fathers by taking each 
one individually in the following order: Clement of Rome, the Didache, 
Barnabas, Ignatius, Polycarp, the Shepherd of Hennas, and Papias. 

1 .Clement of Rome, The only valid work of Clement of Rome is his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians , and this was most probably written between 
92-96 A.D. This epistle is an attempt to urge the Corinthians to cease acts 
of division and discord within the Corinthian church. 

The first attitude evident in the reading of this document is a strong 
sense of identity and unity among the Christians as a group. For example, 
he says to the Corinthians, “There was a struggle day and night on behalf of 
all of the brotherhood,” 2 by which the bond of Christian fellowship is indi¬ 
cated. The following phrases also are relevant: “Andres adelphoi —“Men 
who are brethren,” and simply “brethren” 3 ; also, “let us be as soldiers” 4 . 
Clement makes St. Paul’s comparison of the Church and the body, conclud¬ 
ing, “Therefore let the whole body be saved in Christ Jesus and let each one 
be subjejct to his neighbor.” 5 He says the believer should seek “the common 
good for all, and not his own.” 6 In the same vein he writes, “Do we not 
have one God, and one Christ and one Spirit of grace which has been poured 
out upon us? Why do we divide and tear apart the members of Christ and 
revolt against our own body and arrive at such madness that we forget that 
we are members one of another.” 7 And finally this revealing phrase: “Con¬ 
cerning those things which belong to our religion, the most useful for those 
who wish piously and justly to lead a virtuous life, we have adequately sent 
to you, men and brethren.” 8 The words “our religion” indicate, along with 
the other examples, this sense of identity and common bond. 

This clear-cut sense of unity is emphasized more clearly in the division 
made between the Christians and the ethne , the gentiles in Clement’s epistle. 
For example, quite evidently speaking of gentiles in Chapter 39, he writes, 
“The foolish and unwise and silly and uneducated make fun of us and mock 
us, desiring to lift themselves up in their own thoughts.” 9 

Elsewhere he brings forth good examples of the acts of some of the 
“Kings and leaders” of the ethne , the gentiles. 10 But the striking statement 
indicating these actions follows a condemnation that a few of the Corinthians 
disgraced the Christian calling of the Corinthian church by rebellion, “and 
hearing of this has not only reached us, but also those separately existing 
from us [i.e. the gentiles] so that blasphemy is brought upon the name of the 
Lord because of your lack of wisdom.” 11 

There thus seems to be a clear delineation between Christians and gen¬ 
tiles in Clement’s epistle. However, this delineation is not as clearly made 
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when we turn to question the relations of Jews and Christians. At best the 
indications here are highly indirect. At one place we find him speaking 
of the sacrifices and offerings which are offered only in Jerusalem and only 
before the altar of the temple. [He uses present tense.] But he immediately 
proceeds to emphasize the fact that these sacrifices were commanded to be 
done at specific times and in a special order, as though this were reason 
enough for the obedience the Corinthian Christians owed to their superiors. 12 
In this same vein he tells the story of the establishment of the Levitical 
priesthood. 13 He also mentions, as “ancient examples” of suffering, Abel, 
Jacob, Moses, Aaron, and Miriam; 14 of repentance, Noah and Jonah; of 
humility and holiness, Elijah, Elisha, Ezekiel, Abraham, Job, Moses, 15 and 
David. 16 In this same manner the prophets are called “leiturgoi kharitos y” 17 
personages such as Enoch and Noah as having “perfectly served His majestic 
glory”; 18 he calls Old Testament personages “righteous,” 19 “blessed,” 20 and 
“servant of the Lord.” 21 It is obvious, therefore, that the differentiation of 
Christian and Jew is not made by a repudiation of the Jewish historical re¬ 
lationship with God. There is, however, a subtle repudiation of the contem¬ 
porary Jews in the fact that Clement sees the Christians as the present 
bearers of that historical relationship. The Christians are understood to be 
Israel. In Chapter XXIX and Chapter XXX we read the following: 

Let us come to Him in holiness of soul, lifting up pure and 
spotless hands to Him, loving our gentle and merciful Father, who 
has made us for Himself a chosen portion (ekloges meros). For thus 
it is written: “When the most High divided the nations, when he 
separated the sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the nations ac¬ 
cording to the number of the angels of God. And his people Jacob 
became the portion of the Lord. Israel was the line of His inheri¬ 
tance,” [Deut. 32:8-9] and in another place it says: “Behold the 
Lord takes for himself a nation out of the midst of nations, just as a 
man takes his first-fruits from the threshing place, and out of that 
nation shall come forth the holy of holies” [formed of Numb. 18:2 
and Chron. 31:14, Ezek. 48:12], Therefore , since we are a holy 
portion, let us do all the things of holiness 22 

The words ekloges meros and agia meris here are direct references to the 
Christians. It is interesting to note that Clement here applies the Old Testa¬ 
ment reference to the Chosen People, without explanation, to the Christians. 
This is made even more clear in Chapter LXIV, where we read, 

Therefore may the all-seeing God and ruler of spirits and Lord of 
all flesh, who has chosen the Lord Jesus Christ and us through him 
as a special people.... 23 

The bearing of these statements on our problem seems to be that Clement 
has no place for the Jew in his thinking. If the Christians are the Chosen 
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People, the Israel of God, as we have seen, then Clement sees no special 
function for those now called Jews. In only the most indirect manner do we 
arrive at this conclusion: Clement is not concerned with the Jews or their 
claims. If he were, he would at least have made some sort of distinctions 
between the personages of the Old Testament and the Jews of his day. 

Thus we can venture the opinion that Clement sees the Christians as a 
group separate from both gentile and Jew and as a group which was the 
chosen of God, which was the self-same Israel of the Old Testament. 

2. The Didache . The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles has caused a 
great deal of concern in the scholarly world because of its importance as 
a description of early Church life. It has been dated from roughly 30 to 
160 A.D.; Harnack placed it finally between 120 and 150 A.D. 24 Of interest 
to us in the fact that scholars have seen a Jewish background to this book; 
that is, it is based on a Jewish model and modified to Christian purposes. 
C. H. Turner, in his study of the Didache , says, “That the whole is saturated 
with Jewish modes of thought is clear. 5 ’ 25 Dom Gregory Dix in his Jew and 
Greek, ventures to call it a “Nazarene apocryphon.” 26 If this book is based 
on a Jewish source then it is most significant that not only is there a clearly 
defined sense of identity and unity of the Christians, but that also some sharp 
distinctions are made between the Christians and the Jews. 

First, as to the sense of identity, we note the following: the author urges 
the reader not to create schisms in the Church, 27 which implies a pre-existing 
unity; he restricts Holy Communion only to the baptized; 25 he urges doc¬ 
trinal unity; 29 and he strives to have his readers “seek out daily the faces of 
the saints” and to gather together more frequently. 30 All of these presuppose 
the idea of a closely-knit group conscious of its own unity. 

As to the author’s view of the gentiles, we see there the same sharp divi¬ 
sion as in Clement. Suffice it to quote this passage: “Be very careful of the 
food sacrifices offered to idols because it is worship of dead gods.” 31 

There are two places in this short work that indicate a deliberate anti¬ 
pathy to Jewish ways. The first regards the practice of fasting. 

Let not your fasts be with the hypocrites, for they fast on the 
second and fifth days of the week; but do ye fast on the fourth and 
on Friday. 32 

The question arises whether the reference here to “hypocrites” is simply 
a reflection of St. Matt. 6:16, that is, just to the Pharisees, or to the Jews 
generally. A glance at the Jewish Encyclopedia , however, convinces us that 
when the Jew fasted the normal days were Mondays and Thursdays, the 
second and fifth days of the week. Here a difference in practice is urged so 
as to widen a gulf already existing, the separation of Jews and Christians. 
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The second expression of deliberate differentiation between the Jewish 
and Christian groups is found in the area of administration and stewardship. 
On the foundations of Ex. 22:29 and Dt. 18:3-4, he says, ’’give (the first- 
fruits) to the prophets; for they are your high priests.” 34 The Jewish prac¬ 
tice of giving of the first-fruits is retained and urged, but they are to be 
given to the Christian leader, not to the Jewish leader; in fact the Christian 
leader is seen to have the place of the high priest. 

One wanders whether or not we have here also the idea of Christianity 
as the true Israel. 

3. Epistle of Barnabas. The so-called Epistle of Barnabas is a strange and 
poorly put together treatise on moral life in the early Church. It is charac¬ 
terized by a “violently anti-Judaic” attitude, in the terms of Dom Gregory 
Dix 3r> The author, of course, is unknown, but scholars feel that he was 
probably a gentile Christian writing in Alexandria between 80 and 130 A.D. 

First, we should note that like the previously examined documents The 
Epistle of Barnabas contains indications of an existing sense of identity. For 
example, Christians are called “sons of God,” 36 they are commanded to meet 
and discuss their religion 37 seeking out the company of the saints 38 and not 
causing schisms 39 We also have this interesting communistic statement which 
could only presuppose a unified body of common allegiances: “You shall not 
call things your own, for if you share in common incorruptible things, how 
much more should you [share in common] things which are corruptible?” 40 
Thus it appears obvious that for Barnabas also the Christians formed a clearly 
defined group. 

As to the relations of Christians to gentile idolatry, generally we can 
note that this is hardly touched on in the epistle. There are only two refer¬ 
ences which serve to indicate an attitude toward the ethne. In one, the appli¬ 
cation to the gentiles can be questioned since it is a quote of Isaiah 42:6-7, 
“The Father commands him (Christ), having saved us from darkness, to 
prepare for himself a holy people.” 41 “Darkness” here could possibly be a 
reference to the gentile world. Elsewhere, in Chapter 4:1, he says, “Let us 
hate the error of the present time.” Yet it must be noted that on the one 
hand Barnabas shows no personal antipathy at all to the gentile non-believers 
or even to their sins. Of course, on the other hand neither does he show any 
affinity for them. It seems that they are not a matter of concern for him. 

But certainly this cannot be said regarding the Jews. Here we find a tre¬ 
mendous antipathy and antagonism expressed. One hardly knows where to 
begin in systematizing Barnabas’ attitudes. He has nothing good to say of any 
Jew after Moses. He does consider Abraham, Isaac and Jacob as “great be¬ 
fore God,” 42 but the epistle may be searched in vain for any approbation of 
Jews and Jewish customs after Moses. This wholesale rejection of the historic 
Israel is broad and covers almost every aspect of the Old Testament. Per- 
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haps, however, we can gain a clearer picture of his attitude by examining 
his treatment of the covenant. In the fourth chapter he actually denies that 
the Jews are the holders of the covenant, having lost it irr. mediately after 
Moses received it. This remarkable passage reads as follows: 

Do not become like some, adding to your sins, by saying that the 
covenant is theirs and ours. It is ours, but they thus lost it finally, 
when Moses had already received it. For the scripture says, “and 
Moses was on the mountain fasting for forty days and forty nights, 
and he received the covenant from the Lord, stone tablets, written 
with the finger of the hand of God,” but turning back to the idols 
they lost it. For the Lord thus says, “Moses, come down quickly, for 
your people have transgressed, those whom you brought out of 
Egypt,” and Moses understood, and he threw the two tablets out of 
his hands and their covenant was broken, so that the covenant of 
the beloved Jesus might be deeply sealed in our hearts in the hope 
of His faith. 43 

The points of emphasis in this passage are (a) The Jewish people lost 
the covenant before it was actually given to them. The whole argument is 
based on the giving of the law, the covenant of Abraham being ignored. The 
cause of the loss of the covenant is their sin, which Barnabas is happy to 
refer to elsewhere in terms of their unworthiness. He writes of the Jews, 
“Because of their sins they were given up to death,” 44 “they were not worthy 
to receive [the covenant] because of their sin,” 45 and “Moses received it, but 
they were not worthy.” 46 (b) That the Christians, through Christ, are the 
holders and sharers in this covenant; the Christians are the people of God, 
the inheritance. In Chapter 8 he raises the question whether the Christians 
are the inheritors or the Jews, whether the covenant is the Christian’s or 
the Jew’s. He uses the story of the blessing of Jacob on the “sejcond and 
younger” son, rather than Manasseh the first-born, as a type of the choice of 
the Christians over the Jews. Elsewhere we run across this abrupt passage: 

The Lord gave it to us to be the people of the inheritance, having 
suffered for us. . . . And [Jesus] appeared so that they could be per¬ 
fected in their sins and so that we ... could receive the covenant of 
the Lord. 47 

Thus the Jews are “deceived” 48 and “abandoned.” 49 On the basis of this, 
using typology and the Alexandrine symbolic approach to the Old Testament, 
Barnabas reinterprets the Old Testament beginning with Genesis (Chapter 
6) and proceeding to fasts and sacrifices (Chapter 7), circumcision (Chap¬ 
ter 9), foods (Chapter 10), types of Christ’s sacrifices (Chapter 8), baptism 
(Chapter 11), and the cross (Chapter 12). 

One last comment in reference to the use of “Israel” in Barnabas. The 
term is exclusively used to signify the historic Hebrew people; it is never 
used to describe the Christians. 50 
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In conclusion, we can say here that Barnabas reflects an extreme position 
of anti-Judaism not often found in early Christianity. It is, however, of pass¬ 
ing interest to note that some scholars find reason to believe that Barnabas, 
like the Didache , is patterned after a Jewish handbook of morality. 51 Robert 
V. Moss’s comment that Barnabas “appears unable to rise above the legal¬ 
istic conception of the covenant” in that he does not look “upon the new 
covenant as a radical departure of the old” 52 may find its reason in 
the fact that Barnabas was in actuality a re-edition in Christian terms of a 
rabbinic treatise. 

4. Ignatius. Ignatius wrote seven epistles on the eve of his martyrdom 
which occurred under the emperor Trajan (98-117). The first six have al¬ 
most the same purpose and characteristics; they urge unity, obedience to 
the bishop, avoidance of false teachings, and persistence in virtue and the 
faith. 53 The last was written to the Church in Rome with the purpose of 
urging the Roman Christians not to stand in the way of his martyrdom. We 
will handle these seven epistles as a unit. 

From what has already been said, it should be evident that a clear cut 
sense of identity and unity is expressed in the epistles of Ignatius. Some spe¬ 
cific examples of sujch evidence are to be seen in the following series of 
quotations. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians : 

Take strength from God the Father and Jesus Christ in our 
common hope (1:3). It is useful for you to remain in undefiled 
unity, so that you may always share in God (IV: 1). 

In the Epistle to the Magnesians : 

One prayer, one worship, one mind, one hope in love (VIII: 2). 

Be subject to the Bishop ... so that [your] unity be both of the 
body and the spirit (XIII). Be strengthened in the harmony of 
God (XV). 

In the Epistle to the Philadelphians: 

Avoid divisions (VII: 2). Where division and anger are, there 
God does not reside (VIII: 1). He who follows a schismatic will not 
inherit the Kingdom of God. 

In the Epistle to Polycarp : 

Take care for unity (1:2) 

There is no doubt that Ignatius saw the Christians as something more 
than just a group of believers in a common faith. He saw a Church, a con¬ 
crete unity and organization which was threatened by diverse enemies. The 
solution to division and dissolution was to be found in the obedience of all 
to the administrative authority of the bishop. It is of interest to note, in line 
with this strong sense of unity, that, according to Dom Gregory Dix, Ignatius 
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is the first of the Apostolic Fathers who uses the word “Christian 5 ’ as a nor¬ 
mal title for the followers of Christ. 55 

References to the gentile non-Christian world are in the most cases so 
broad that it is in reality hard to conceive that Ignatius means only the gen¬ 
tiles and not the Jews also. For instance, he writes in the Epistle to the Rom¬ 
ans , “The greatness of Christianity appears when it is hated by the world.” 56 
Elsewhere he notes that the result of the birth of Christ was that “all sorcery 
was dissolved, every bond of evil was made invisible, ignorance was laid low, 
old kingdoms were destroyed upon the appearance of God in human form.” 57 
The cross is a scandal for unbelievers. 58 There is, however, one passage where 
the distinction is made quite clearly. In the Epistle to the Trallians (VIII: 2) 
he writes, “Let no one have anything against his neighbor. Do not give cause 
to the gentiles (ethnesin) so that it might not be that through a few foolish 
persons the multitude in God is blasphemed.” Though “world,” “Kingdom,” 
and “unbelievers” might not actually indicate a differentiation between 
Christians and gentiles, certainly the last phrase does. It is, however, obvious 
that he is not concerned with the ethne as a group outside the Christian 
fold. 

However, Ignatius does have much to say regarding Jews, or rather, 
Jewish beliefs. His Epistle to the Magnesians is the major source for his com¬ 
ments on Jewish practices. Sections VIII, IX, and X are so pertinent to our 
discussion that it would be well to reproduce them here in their entirety. 

Be not deceived with strange doctrines, nor with old fables, 
which are unprofitable. For if we still live according to the Jewish 
law, we acknowledge that we have not received grace. For the most 
divine prophets lived according to Christ Jesus. On this account 
also they were persecuted, being inspired by His graice to fully con¬ 
vince the unbelieving that there is one God, who has manifested 
Himself by Jesus Christ His Son, who is His eternal Word, not pro¬ 
ceeding forth from silence, and who in all things pleased Him that 
sent Him. 

If, therefore, those who were brought up in the ancient order of 
things have come to the possession of a new hope, no longer observ¬ 
ing the Sabbath, but living in the observance of the Lord’s Day, on 
which also our life has sprung up again by Him and by His death 
—• whom some deny, by which mystery we have obtained faith, and 
therefore, endure, that we may be found the disciples of Jesus 
Christ, our only Master — how shall we be able to live apart from 
Him, whose disciples the prophets themselves in the Spirit did wait 
for Him as their Teacher? And therefore, He whom they rightly 
waited for, being come, raised them from the dead. 

Let us not, therefore, be insensible to His kindness, for were He 
to reward us according to our works, we should cease to be. There- 
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fore, having become His disciples let us learn to live according to 
the principles of Christianity. For whosoever is called by any other 
name besides this is not of God. Lay aside, therefore, the evil, 
the old, the sour leaven, and be changed into the new leaven, 
which is Jesus Christ. Be ye salted in Him, lest any one among you 
should be corrupted, since by your savour ye shall be convicted. 

It is absurd to profess Jesus Christ, and to Judaize. For Chris¬ 
tianity did not embrace Judaism, but Judaism Christianity, that so 
every tongue which believeth might be gathered together to God. 59 

This passage is significant in the contrasts which it draws between Jewish 
practices and Christian practices. “Law” is contrasted with “grace,” “strange 
doctrines and old fables” are contrasted with implied familiar truths. “Ob¬ 
servance of the Sabbath” is contrasted with “Observance of the Lord’s 
Day.” Denial of the resurrection of Christ is contrasted with belief in the 
resurrection. “Christianity” is contrasted with “any other name besides this.” 
The “new leaven which is Jesus Christ” is contrasted with “the evil, the 
old, the sour leaven.” “Judaizing” is contrasted with Christianity. The series 
of contrasts is impressive. It is evident that contemporary Jewish practices 
were at odds with Ignatius’ concept of what Christianity was. Yet here we 
do not have the wholesale condemnation of Israel that we do in Barnabas. 
The prophets, for example, are considered as having lived according to 
Christ; they were disciples of the spirit and they awaited Christ as a teacher. 
Christ raised them from the dead (see Matt. 27:52). Ignatius calls the 
prophets “most divine.” He elsewhere finds no difficulty in stating that Jesus 
was of the family of David. 60 Though nothing is said of covenant, Ignatius 
obviously feels affinity with the ancient Hebrew and prophetic relationship 
with God. 

The question arises whether he is concerned with the Jews per se or just 
with the Judaizing party within Christianity. This has direct bearing on our 
basic question. If he is concerned with Judaizers here, then this has less to 
say than it first appears to our question of the relationships of synagogue and 
church. There is another similar passage which may contribute to a clearer 
understanding of what he is referring to. In the Epistle to the Philadelphians , 
he writes, “But if any one interprets Judaism to you, do not listen to him. 
For it is better to hear Christianity from a man who is circumsized, than [to 
hear] Judaism from one who is uncircumsized,” 61 which implies, at least, 
that some uncircumsized persons were teaching some Jewish practices to 
Christians. As uncircumsized men they could not be Jews; therefore, we must 
understand them to be Judaizing Christians. The conclusion we have, there¬ 
fore, is that Ignatius, concerned for the unity of the Church, was intent on 
wiping out the Judaizing tendencies evident in the Church from the New 
Testament times (cf. Galatians 2:14). 

5. Polycarp. Next to nothing of interest to us is to be found in Polycarp’s 
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Epistle to the Philippians, written between 108-110 A.D. The Latin sections 
of the epistle include two phrases which indicate a sense of unity: “in veri- 
tate sociate” —“unified in the truth/’ and “fraternities amatores” —“lovers 
of brotherhood/’ 62 but nothing is said regarding the relationships of Chris¬ 
tians and Jews. 

6. The Shepherd of Hernias . The Shepherd of Herntas is a long, ram¬ 
bling, poorly written treatise on the moral life of the Church, written some 
time between the end of the first and middle of the second century. 63 

As to the sense of unity of the Christians, the author has several religious 
terms which he uses very freely in place of more definite terms, such as 
Christian or Follower of Christ. The Christians are first of all called hoi hagioi y 
“the saints.” This is a frequently used name. 64 Another word used to describe 
the Christians is the term “chosen”: “the chosen of the Lord,” the “chosen 
of God,” and other such examples. 65 Another phrase used to describe the 
Christians in the Shepherd is the “people of God” or the “people of the 
Lord.” 66 But the most often used of all descriptive terms is the phrase “serv¬ 
ant of God”“doulos thuolas theou that the words “chosen ’’ (eklektoi). 

“people” (laos) y and “servants” (douloi) y are Septuagint words for the 
Hebrews of the covenant. Here, however, they are applied exclusively to the 
Christians. This sense of unity is made clearer in phrases such as the follow¬ 
ing: 


No one enters into the Kingdom of God, unless he takes the 
name of his Son. 68 Those who believe in the Lord through his Son 
... are in one spirit, in one body, and one color. 69 Those who ac¬ 
cepted Christ “became one way of thought, one mind, one faith, 
and one love.” 70 

That the author also saw a great difference between the gentiles (ethne) 
and the Christians serves to emphasize this idea. In the second vision (II, 5), 
for instance, in speaking of the time for repentance, he says that the 
time has been fulfilled for the saints, but the gentiles have till the last 
day to repent. It is interesting to note that here he says nothing of the 
Jews. Elsewhere, in the fourth commandment (I, 0) he compares the per¬ 
formance of gentile practices by Christians to adultery. In the Eighth Para¬ 
ble, a whole section (IX) is dedicated to a discussion of Christians who 
gave up their faith in one way or another and thus “finally lived together 
with the gentiles and convinced of the empty teachings of the gentiles, de¬ 
fected from God, serving the Gentiles in acts and works.” 71 In line with this, 
the reader is warned against “the luxuries of the gentiles,” 72 “gentile friend¬ 
ships,” 73 and the preachers of Doceticism who “practice divination like the 
gentiles.” Thus we see the line is quite sharply drawn between the gentiles 
and the Christians. However, the exact opposite occurs when we turn to 
examine the attitude of Her mas to the Jews. 
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The first thing to note is the complete absence of any anti-Judaic sayings, 
even where one might normally expect them, for instance, when the author 
speaks of certain “stones” rejected in the construction of a tower which is 
the Church, 75 and when, as we noted above, he speaks of times for repen¬ 
tance of Gentiles and Christians, but not of Jews. 

The second thing to note is the author’s great sympathy for the Old 
Testament saints, whom he considers foundations of the structure of the 
Church 76 and of whom he writes, “These [Old Testament Prophets] who 
were deceased received the seal of the Son of God and entered into the 
Kingdom of God.” 77 

The final thing to be noted here is the great number of Hebraisms. The 
most noticeable of these is the almost exclusive use of the phrases “chosen 
of God,” “people of God,” and “servants of God” for the Christians, as we 
noted above. Another is the use of the word synagoge for the meetings of 
the Christians. He employs this term at least six times. 78 Another Hebraism 
is found in a peculiar passage in which he speaks of the twelve tribes, not of 
Israel, but of the world. 79 When he speaks of the positive content of Christ’s 
mission in the world (other than the forgiveness of sins), he thinks of it in 
terms of the “Law of God.” For example, he writes, [Christ] having cleansed 
the sins of the people showed them the paths of life, by giving to them the 
law which he received from his Father.” 80 That he should prefer “Law” for 
the word which describes the positive sum total of Christ’s work rather than 
“Grace,” “Eternal Life,” “Knowledge of God,” or other such words seems 
to indicate, as do the other Hebraisms, a Jewish background for our author. 

The fact that he does not support the Judaizing tendencies within early 
Christianity, but at the same time refuses to condemn the Jews, indicates 
that this work was written by a wholehearted Christian bom of Jewish par¬ 
ents. It indicates an attitude of respect for the Hebrew tradition, a respect 
which recognizes the absolute claim of Christianity without wishing to recog¬ 
nize its corollary, the rejection of the Jews. It may be, also, that he was 
using some rabbinic sources, for his treatment of fasting remarkably parallels 
that of the Pharisees. Compare the following two statements, the first from 
the Shepherd , the second from the Jewish Encyclopedia . 

In that day in which you fast, taste nothing but bread and 
water, and from the foods which you were to eat, count out the 
amount of the cost which you would have had for that day, and 
give that to a widow or orphan or needy person. 81 

The giving of Charity on a fast-day, especially the distribution 
of food necessary for the evening meal (Sanh. 35a and Rashi ad 
hoc), was much encouraged according to the rabbinic saying that 
“the reward of the fast day is the amount of charity distributed” 

Ber. 6b) 82 
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If this is the case, this may be an added reason for the lack of anti-Jewish 
statements. 

7. Papias, Of the writings of Papias, we have only fragments of a book 
entitled Explanations of the Lord’s Words (or Logia ), written between 
125 and 150 A. D., 83 of which nothing is truly relevant to our inquiry ex¬ 
cept perhaps a tradition, attributed to him by the monk known as “George 
the Sinner” in his Chronicle , that the Apostle John was killed by Jews. This 
is contrary to the main stream of tradition regarding the death of John the 
Apostle, which considers his death to have taken place quietly in Ephesus. 84 
If this is the case, we may see in this fragment from Papias an expression of 
anti-Judaism. 


II. The Emerging Pattern 

From our examination of the relevant evidence in the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers we arrive finally at some conclusions. Let us briefly review 
these conclusions. 

Clement of Rome expresses a clear sense of unity and bond for the Chris¬ 
tians of his day. They are obviously an organized, clearly differentiated body. 
This differentiation is sharply made in all references to the gentile world. 
As to the Jews, there is a definite relationship with the historic covenant peo¬ 
ple of Israel; since the Christians are now bearers of that covenant, they are 
the new Israel. As far as the contemporary Jews are concerned, Clement 
does not mention them. 

Likewise, the Didache, The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, indicates 
a sense of identity among the Christians. It makes a sharp differentiation 
between the Christians and the gentile world and its practices. Furthermore, 
a distinction is made between some Jewish and Christian practices, which 
may indicate an antagonism between Christians and contemporary Jews. 
However, there is no long and wholesale condemnation of the Jews; the 
evidence is only in the form of a passing comment. Certainly for the author 
of the Didache the Jews were of no major concern. 

Barnabas also expresses a strong sense of identity and unity among the 
Christians, though the gentiles were apparently not a matter of concern 
with him. As for the Jews, there is no doubt that he felt a strong antipathy 
towards them and sought to show that they were not really the covenant peo¬ 
ple. The Christians had been and were the covenant people. The differentia¬ 
tion, therefore, between the Christians and the Jews is sharply drawn in 
The Epistle of Barnabas, 

For Ignatius the sense of unity of the Christian Church is very strong, 
with an emphasis on administrative order. The epistles make a differentiation 
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between Christians and gentiles, but are not much concerned with the latter 
group. As for the Jews, Ignatius makes the distinction between them and 
the Christians quite clear, but his concern seems to be more with the Juda- 
izers than with the Jews contemporary with him. 

Poly car p’s Epistle contains little that is relevant to our inquiry other than 
an implied sense of unity of the Christians. 

The Shepherd of Hernias has a strong sense of the unity of the Christian 
community, and the document makes a sharp distinction between Christian 
and gentile. As for the Jews, we find no condemnation of them; in fact, one 
could find grounds to consider the author almost sympathetic to them, 
though a differentiation is made in that the Christians rather than the Jews 
are clearly considered the “chosen people.” 

The evidence from Papias is so sparse that it really is impossible to form 
any conclusion. At most, there is some very tenuous evidence to support a 
mild case of anti-Judaism. 

The emerging pattern of indirect evidence to our question regarding the 
relationship of the church and synagogue during the period of the Apostolic 
Fathers can be summarized under the following points. 

First, in the Apostolic Fathers the Christians consider themselves to be 
a unique group. They show no dependence upon any other contemporary 
group. For the Apostolic Fathers, the Christians belong neither to the gentile 
people nor to the Jewish people. They are a third race. And “the men and 
women of the third race,” to use a phrase of Ethelbert Stauffer, “have their 
appointed place.” 85 

Secondly, however, the Apostolic Fathers see the Christians as the ful¬ 
fillment of the covenant relationship begun by God with the Hebrew people. 
The Christians are the “chosen People,” the “true Israel,” the “people of 
God,” for the covenant is now theirs, though (with the exception of Barna¬ 
bas) it is recognized that the covenant was once between God and historic 
Israel. In the main, the Apostolic Fathers were both conscious of the contin¬ 
uity between themselves and historic Israel, as well as the sharp discontinuity 
between themselves and the historic Israel, because of Christ. 

Thirdly, we see that the Jews, ancient or contemporary, were of no great 
concern to the Apostolic Fathers. What the Fathers do have to say about 
them is generally only of passing importance. Only Barnabas speaks of them 
in any truly anti-Judaic manner. Certainly there is no love lost for the con¬ 
temporary Jews, but on the whole there is also very little hatred lost. Most 
of the references to Jews are to the historic Israel. In fact, one gets the im¬ 
pression, after reviewing the evidence, that the Apostolic Fathers generally 
are not much interested in the contemporary Jew. 

Fourthly, it cannot be denied, however, that there is a tradition of dislike 
for the Jews. Much of the little interest shown in them, as in Barnabas and 
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Ignatius, is antagonistic. That this should be so is not strange. The early Chris¬ 
tians probably felt strongly that the unbelieving Jews were the ones respon¬ 
sible for their Lord’s death; the early Church suffered persecution at Jewish 
hands; it was the Jews who first sought to eradicate the gospel message; 
and the Church’s first martyrs fell under Jewish bands. Unfortunately, hatred 
begets hatred. Thus, the shock of the severance of the Christians from the 
Jews left its mark for all time. The Apostolic Fathers, especially Barnabas 
and Ignatius, are witnesses to that unfortunate fact in their time. Before 
them was Paul, and after them came a whole line of tradition which ex¬ 
pressed antipathy toward the Jews. 

Conclusion 

This indirect evidence leads us to the point where we can now make an 
assumption regarding the relationship of the Jewish synagogue and the Chris¬ 
tian church during the period of the Apostolic Fathers. 

One could say that it appears that the synagogue and church during the 
sub-apostolic period were not related in any sense. After the destruction of 
the Temple in 70 A.D., Judaism and Christianity went on their separate 
ways, and apparently the local synagogue and the local church in the larger 
milieu of a pagan society came into no contact. The Christian Church simply 
was not any more concerned with the Jew of the synagogue. The Church 
had turned its attention to consolidating itself (Clement), to purging itself 
of evil (Hermas, Didache), to fighting the battles of martyrdom with the 
gentile pagans (Ignatius), and to organizing its scriptures (Papias). The 
Jew of the synagogue represented a small past; the pagan empire promised 
a greater future. When the Christian of the sub-apostolic period did come 
into contact with a Jew from the synagogue, he most probably sensed more 
strongly the discontinuity between himself and the Jew than he did the con¬ 
tinuity, for in Christ he had become a “new creature,” and the Jew repre¬ 
sented something “old.” Most assuredly the Christian was not mulch con¬ 
cerned with Judaism, for he must have been convinced, along with the 
author of Hebrews, that “What is becoming obsolete and growing old is 
ready to vanish away.” 86 
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Alexis and Roman: 

A Study in Byzantino-Russian 
Relations (1352-1354)* 

John Meyendorff 


T 

*he history of the Byzantine Empire throughout the fourteenth century 
is that of a struggle for survival. The Byzantine Patriarchate, however, not 
only preserved its former influence in vast areas of the Eastern Orthodox 
world, but even succeeded, through the action of very able patriarchs, to 
strengthen and extend its influence in the Balkans and in Russia. However, 
internal political struggles in Byzantium did not leave the patriarchate un¬ 
harmed, and they eventually broke the continuity and the consistency of 
Byzantine ecclesiastical policy. 

My purpose in this communication is to make a short case study. In 
1354, the patriarchate consecrated, in the same year and for the same see 
of Kiev, two metropolitans, Alexis and Roman; until the latter’s death in 
1362, they competed violently with each other both at home and in Con¬ 
stantinople, occasionally using both violence and bribery, thus bringing 
understandable confusion into the ecclesiastical and political life of both the 
Muscovite and the Lithuanian principalities. 

The general historical background of the case is well known: Prince 
Simeon of Moscow (1341-1354) and the powerful Prince Olgerd of Lithu¬ 
ania (1341-1380) were both candidates for supremacy in a unified Rus 5 , and 
such a supremacy supposed the support of the Church. While the ancient 
primatial see of Kiev—a city almost deserted after its sack by the Mongols— 
was under Olgerd’s control, the metropolitans moved northwards and selected 
Moscow as permanent residence. However, their original title of “Metro¬ 
politan of Kiev and all Russia” remained unchanged. This clearly political 
decision, taken successively by two metropolitans of Kiev, Peter (1308-1326), 
a Galician by birth, and Theognostos (1328-1353), a Greek, to abandon the 
ancient center of Kievan Rus’ and to side with the ambitious princes of 
Moscow, constituted a decisive blow to Lithuania’s claims, and Olgerd di- 


* Expanded text of a communication read at the Congress for Byzantine Studies, 
Oxford, September 1966; also published with wider references to sources, in Byzantino - 
slavica, 1967, II. 
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rected all his energy toward readjusting the ecclesiastical situation to his 
own political goals. 

Meanwhile, from Byzantium the situation was seen from a different and 
wider angle. The purpose there was to preserve, at least in a loose form, a 
commonwealth of states, with its center in Constantinople and the emperor 
and the patriarch at its head, a pale, but still real, alternative to the old 
idea of a universal Roman Empire. And since the emperor was in no posi¬ 
tion anymore to sustain seriously his claims by political or military means, 
the Oecumenical Patriarch and his synod, with their formal canonical right 
to appoint metropolitans in places as remote as Kiev, Moscow or the Cau¬ 
casus, represented the most effective agents of the now aging “New Rome” 
and its universalist theocratic ideology. 1 

In the Balkans, the effective power of the patriarchate was challenged by 
Serbia and Bulgaria, which established their own national patriarchates in 
Pec and Tmovo. Byzantium opposed them as long as it could—hence the 
schism with the Serbs between 1346 and 1375—, tried to limit, as much as 
possible, their authority and jurisdiction and, in particular, was very careful 
in preventing their mingling in the affairs of the vast missionary diocese of 
Kiev, which continued to be loyal to Constantinople and faithfully accepted 
Greek or Russian metropolitans appointed by the patriarch. 

If true, the information given by Nicephorus Gregoras, and recently 
analyzed by Dimitri Obolensky, about the existence of a formal agreement 
between Constantinople and Kiev for an alternation of Russians and Greeks 
as occupants of the Russian primatial see, would underline the astonishing 
diplomatic skill of the Byzantines in their dealings with Russia. 2 Even if such 
a formal agreement did not exist as early as the time of Vladimir, as Gregoras 
affirms and Obolensky tends to believe, the text of Gregoras shows that in 
the opinion of a contemporary Byzantine the policy of the empire and of 
the patriarchate towards the Russians was based on a careful and balanced 
realism and that a formal agreement on the nationality of the Russian 
metropolitan was within the range of possibilities, 3 as a means of maintaining 
Byzantine influence over this “very populous nation.” 4 

Callistos and Philotheos, the two oecumenical patriarchs who were to be 
involved in the events of 1354, both expressed in their official acts the theory 
of a universal responsibility held by the patriarch of Constantinople for the 
religious fate of all Christians . In his Act of 1361, establishing the boundaries 
of the two metropolitan provinces of Lithuania and Kiev, Callistos firmly 
proclaimed that the Church of Constantinople “exercises concern and care 
over all the most holy churches, wherever they are found, so that they may 
be administered and directed well according to the law of the Lord.” 5 And 
Philotheos, in a letter in 1370 to the Russian Great Prince Dimitri Ivanovich, 
called himself “the God-established father of all Christians wherever they 
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are found.” 6 Pronouncements of this sort are frequent in Byzantine official 
documents of the fourteenth century and, if taken literally, can easily be 
interpreted as a form of Byzantine “papistic” tendencies. In fact, they 
express, in somewhat ambiguous language, the role which the patriarch was 
supposed to play at the emperor’s side as the religious incarnation of the 
Byzantine oikoumene. And the Russians took this ideal very seriously until 
practically the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 7 

Unfortunately for Byzantium, bitter internal conflict between John Can- 
tacuzenos and John V Palaiologos, in which Patriarchs Callistos and Philo- 
theos were involved, broke the consistency of Byzantine ecclesiastical foreign 
policy. Both patriarchs were faithful supporters of Palamism, endorsed by 
the Councils of 1347 and 1351, and thus originally belonged to the same 
monastic party which always received the support of John Cantacuzenos 
during and after the civil war of 1341-1347. However, in 1353, Callistos 
formally refused to crown Cantacuzenos 5 son Matthew as emperor and thus 
expressed his solidarity with John V and the Palaiologan dynasty. Philotheos, 
who replaced him on the patriarchal throne (November, 1353), agreed to 
crown Matthew; but Philotheos 5 solidarity with Cantacuzenos provoked his 
downfall when John V becomes sole emperor one year later (December, 
1354). Finally, after the death of Callistos (1363), Philotheos returned to 
the patriarchate and symbolized the persistent political influence of his 
friend, the retired ex-Emperor John Cantacuzenos. 8 

Among the remaining symbols of Byzantine ecclesiastical universalism, 
the Metropolitanate of Kiev was clearly the most important; however, the 
competition between Lithuania and Moscow presented a dilemma for the 
Byzantines. Was the authority of the patriarchate best preserved through the 
age-long traditional device of keeping the power over the entire Russian 
Church in the hands of one single metropolitan appointed from Constan¬ 
tinople? And, if so, should he be instructed to reside in the historical see of 
Kiev, in the political orbit of the still pagan Prince of Lithuania, or should 
the policy of Peter and Theognostos, who favored the northern principalities, 
now reunited under Moscow, be endorsed by Byzantium? Finally, a com¬ 
promise solution was also possible: the Russian Church could be divided 
into two metropolitanates, independent of each other and directly responsi¬ 
ble to the patriarch. However, this compromise would satisfy neither Lithu¬ 
ania nor Moscow. 

The Russian Church historians—Makary, Golubinsky, Kartashev—, fol¬ 
lowing various allusions in Russian chronicles, generally attribute the vacil¬ 
lations of the Byzantine policies of that period to bribery, practiced by 
Russian princes to influence the Byzantine officials. Without excluding the 
impact of Russian money, we will point to other elements of the general 
political situation which certainly contributed to the shaping of Byzantino- 
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Russian relations in the fourteenth century. But, first of all, let us recall the 
events in their chronological order. 

In 1352, Theognostos, the Greek metropolitan “of Kiev and all Russia,” 
became ill and began to plan a succession which would ensure the main 
concern of his own reign: unity of the metropolitanate around the Muscovite 
center. On December 6, 1352, 9 he consecrates Alexis, a Russian and close 
friend, as “Bishop of Vladimir.” The town of Vladimir was the official resi¬ 
dence of the metropolitan, and the consecration amounted to the designation 
of a successor. Meanwhile, Olgerd, Great Prince of Lithuania, decided to 
use the occasion of Theognostos’ illness to challenge his pro-Muscovite policy. 
In the same year, 1352, 10 he sent his own candidate Theodoret directly to 
Constantinople and asked for his appointment to the see of “Kiev and all 
Russia.” The reigning Patriarch Callistos may have given some hope to 
Olgerd in respect to the future of the Russian metropolitanate, but he re¬ 
fused to consecrate Theodoret before the formal vacancy of the see. Then 
the Lithuanian ruler accomplished what the Byzantine sources qualify as an 
“act most stupid and most illegal”: he had Theodoret consecrated by the 
Bulgarian Patriarch of Tmovo and officially installed him in Kiev, claiming 
for him jurisdiction over the whole of Russia. 11 The death of Theognostos, 
which occurred on March 11, 1353, 12 must have immediately extended the 
power exercised by Theodoret; as late as July 1354, he was firmly holding 
Kiev 13 which belonged to Olgerd’s domain, but also had a strong following 
as far as Novgorod, whose Bishop Moses had complained to Constantinople 
against the power of the metropolitans residing in Moscow and who received 
in July 1354 a warning from Constantinople urging him not to recognize 
Theodoret. 14 Moses was obviously considering such a move. 

This intervention of the Bulgarian patriarchate of Tmovo in Byzantino- 
Russian ecclesiastical relations came certainly as an element of the joint 
offensive launched in 1346-1353 by the Serbian Krai Stefan Dushan and the 
Bulgarian King John Alexander against John Cantacuzenos. A Serbo- 
Bulgaro-Lithuanian axis against Cantacuzenos and Moscow was created in 
1352 and provoked the unprecedented act of the consecration of a Russian 
metropolitan in Tmovo. In the same year, the Serbian patriarchate, created 
by Dushan in 1346 with the cooperation of the Bulgarians, was declared 
schismatic by Callistos. 15 

Cantacuzenos, in his Russian policy, had always been consistently pro- 
Moscovite; already in 1347 one of his first actions after his triumph in the 
civil war, was to abolish the Metropolitanate of Galicia, established under 
the now deposed Patriarch John Calecas, and to reunite all the Russian dio¬ 
ceses, wherever they were found—Poland, Lithuania, Novgorod’s domain, 
Tver or Moscow—under the primacy of the “Metropolitan of Kiev,” Theo¬ 
gnostos, residing in Moscow. 16 In 1353 again, in the face of the coalition 
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which opposed him, he reacted by the deposition of Patriarch Callistos— 
known for his Bulgarian, if not Serbian, connections 17 and possible involve¬ 
ment in pro-Lithuanian plans as well—by the election of Philotheos as new 
patriarch and by the crowning of his son Matthew as co-emperor. Cantacu- 
zenos’ and Philotheos’ Russian policy immediately returned to the pattern set 
in 1347: the candidate of Moscow, Alexis, who was already present in Con¬ 
stantinople, was consecrated “Metropolitan of Kiev and All Russia” on 
June 30, 1354, 18 and immediately returned to Russia. 19 The Synod also 
confirmed not only the unity of the Kievan metropolitanate under Alexis, 
but also officially transferred the see of the metropolitan to Vladimir, in the 
domain of the Great Prince of Moscow, 20 and the Bishop of Novgorod was 
strongly warned to obey him 21 

The triumph of Moscow was thus complete, but it did not last; in No¬ 
vember of the same year, 1354, Cantacuzenos abdicated the imperial throne 
and Callistos regained the patriarchate. These events are immediately fol¬ 
lowed by a reconciliation between Constantinople, Tmovo and Lithuania. 
Since it was impossible for Byzantium to recognize a metropolitan of Kiev 
consecrated illegally in Trnovo, Theodoret was abandoned by Olgerd and 
John Alexander (his name simply disappears from the document), and a 
new Lithuanian candidate, Roman, who was very conveniently a relative, 
not only of Olgerd’s wife but also through her of the princely family of Tver, 
the main rivals of Moscow, 22 was consecrated as Metropolitan by Callistos. 23 
According to Gregoras, Olgerd declared on this occasion his readiness to be 
baptized in the Orthodox faith, 24 an intention which he actually accomplished 
before his death. 

The actual conditions of this consecration, as it occurred in November or 
December, 1354, are unclear, but Olgerd and Roman himself obviously 
interpreted the jurisdiction of the new metropolitan as extending over the 
whole of Russia 25 Roman returned to Russia (i.e., the provinces occupied 
by Olgerd) immediately after his consecration 26 and acted as the true suc¬ 
cessor of Theognostos, intervening not only in Kiev, but also later in Briansk 
and Tver. The Russian chronicles formally complain that “in Tsargrad 
(Constantinople) two metropolitans for the whole of Russia were conse¬ 
crated by the Patriarch—Alexis and Roman.” 27 It seems, therefore, that 
originally the title and the competence of Roman were defined with sufficient 
ambiguity to permit an extensive interpretation of his rights. 

The Russian and the Greek sources agree in deploring the scandalous 
situation created by the double consecration of Alexis and Roman. Both 
Metropolitans returned to Constantinople to plead their respective causes 
in 1355 or 1356. Political pressure and money were certainly used by both 
sides; a real “auction” seems to have taken place in Byzantium between 
Moscow and Lithuania, Alexis and Roman 28 Moscow obtained a partial 
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victory. Callistos and his Synod were obliged to limit geographically Roman’s 
jurisdiction, which now included only the two dioceses of Polotsk and Turov, 
with the adjunction of Novgorodok as the metropolitan’s residence, in addi¬ 
tion to the dioceses of “Little Russia” (Vladimir-Volynsky, Lutsk, Kholm, 
Galicia and Peremyshl) ; Roman received the title of “Metropolitan of the 
Lithuanians” (Metropolites Litvon) 3 while Alexis kept that of “Metropolitan 
of Kiev and all Russia.” 29 

The arrangement must have included some endorsement by the Bulgar¬ 
ians, who had previously supported the claims of Olgerd. In any case, we see 
“Roman of the Lithuanians” as witness and signatory of an important act 
sealing the reconciliation between Constantinople and Trnovo: the marriage 
of Andronicus Palaiologos, son of John V, with Kyratsa, daughter of John 
Alexander of Bulgaria, on August 17, 1355. 30 At the same time, Callistos 
undertook a campaign to strengthen Byzantine influence in Bulgaria. Using 
the favorable diplomatic climate and his friendship with Theodosios of Tm- 
ovo, a leader of the pro-Greek party in Bulgaria, he prepared the restoration 
of Byzantine authority, which took place in 1379. 31 

In fact, however, the arrangement could not be satisfactory for either 
Olgerd or Moscow. Roman’s dissastisfaction is recorded in Byzantine acts: 
he refused to accept the synodal act limiting his jurisdiction geographically, 
and, after staying in Constantinople over a year, 32 returned to Russia and 
continued to administer the entire territory which Olgerd’s conquests were 
making available to him. Alexis, meanwhile, on the basis of his title of “all 
Russia” which the Byzantines continued to recognize, also persisted in con¬ 
sidering himself the sole metropolitan; however, his contention became a 
reality only after the death of Roman in 1362. Roman’s disappearance was 
followed by the formal cancellation of the 1355-1356 arrangement and the 
reunification of the entire metropolitanate under Alexis. 33 Thus the Russian 
policy of Callistos and John V, which tried to satisfy Olgerd without break¬ 
ing with Moscow, proved unworkable, and they in fact returned to Cantacu- 
zenos’ views. Already in 1361, Roman was scolded by Callistos for inter¬ 
fering in Alexis’ jurisdiction. Actually, the ex-Emperor Cantacuzenos was 
at that time regaining influence, 34 and his friend Philotheos himself returned 
to the patriarchate in 1363. 

The fluctuations provoked within the very active Byzantine diplomacy in 
Russia by the internal upheavals of the empire has a parallel in the attitude 
of the patriarchate toward Alania, another missionary diocese, though less 
important than Russia. Here, also, Cantacuzenos established in 1347 the 
traditional and unifying authority of a single “Metropolitan of Alania;” 35 
Callistos, in July 1356, deposed the [pro-Cantacuzenite] incumbent of the 
see and divided the metropolitanate ^ finally, Philotheos reunited it again. 37 
We know practically nothing about the internal problems of the Alanian 
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Church in the fourteenth century; however, the parallelism between its fate 
and that of Russia illustrates the existence in Byzantium of two competing 
ecclesiastical policies which coincided with political orientations fighting for 
power. 

In conclusion, I will mention that the “Philotheos solution 55 for Russia 
did not withstand the challenge of Olgerd’s growing power. After 1370, 
Philotheos was obliged to abandon his rigidly pro-Muscovite position. In 
1375, he accomplished an act that exactly repeated what Callistos had done 
in 1354: he consecrated a Lithuanian candidate, Cyprian, as “Metropolitan 
of Kiev, Lithuania, and Russia,” 38 during the lifetime of Alexis. In the same 
year, 1375, the Byzantine patriarch was also obliged to make a major con¬ 
cession in the Balkans: the recognition of the Serbian Patriarchate of Pec. 
The interrelation between the Byzantine diplomacy in Russia and in the 
Balkans is here again clearly shown. 

However, in the case of Cyprian, Philotheos’ concession was only tactical 
and led to a major diplomatic success. Cyprian, a Bulgarian of exceptional 
personal and intellectual qualities, succeeded finally in accomplishing a near 
miracle: he gained the recognition of both Lithuania and, after the death of 
Alexis, Moscow. Residing permanently in Moscow, as his predecessors had, 
he was also triumphantly received in Tmovo by a pro-Byzantine Bulgarian 
patriarch and made several official pastoral visits to Lithuanian territories. 
The apparently incompatible goals of Byzantine ecclesiastical diplomacy 
were therefore temporarily assured, and the Metropolitanate “of Kiev and 
all Russia” remained united around Moscow. 

Three mutually related concluding remarks seem to me to be appropriate: 

(i) Byzantine political influence was still very strong in Slavic lands in 
the late fourteenth century, notwithstanding the military and ec¬ 
onomic weakness of the empire. The Church played a central role 
in this influence. 

(ii) The study of Byzantine documents, and especially the acts of the 
patriarchate, are of capital importance for the history of Eastern 
Europe as a whole in that period. 39 

(iii) The “Russian” policy of Byzantium is inseparable from Byzantine 
relations with Bulgaria, Serbia and other nations of the imperial 
“commonwealth,” whose example and direct intervention in Russian 
affairs parallel the cultural influence of Southern Slavs upon Russian 
mediaeval society. 


FOOTNOTES 

1 On this role of the patriarchate in the Palaiologan period, see G. Ostrogorsky, 
History of the Byzantine State (New Brunswick, 1957), pp. 491-492. 
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p. 120, 143). Thus, when mentioning the consecration of Roman, Philotheos himself 
refers to it as having been performed “by the Synod” as if there was no patriarch at 
that time at all. MM, I, p. 526, 1. 10 (cf. similar omissions of the name of the con¬ 
secrator in the acts of Patriarch Neilos [MM, II, 13], and Anthony [MM, II, 17]). 
On the other hand, Nicephoros Gregoras, in his famous, partial, and chronologically 
inaccurate account of the feud between Alexis and Roman, clearly affirms the link 
between Roman, Callistos and John V, as opposed to the party of Cantacuzenos, which 
was supporting Alexis. Gregoras, op. cit., p. 520, 11. 4-7. 

24 Hist., XXXVI, 34, Bonn, III, 518. 

25 The real intentions of Olgerd are clearly described in a document by the Patri¬ 
arch Neilos in 1380. While the pretext of Roman’s consecration was the impossibility 
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to obey a metropolitan living abroad, the real goal was power over the whole of Rus¬ 
sia (MM, II, 12-13). 

26 Callistos, Act of 1361 , MM, I, 426, 1. 10. 

27 Nikonovskaia Letopis, PSRL, X (Moscow, 1965 [repr.]), p. 227, Rogozhskaia 
Let., PSRL , XV, 2, 1 (Petrograd, 1922), p. 60. The same texts mention the compe* 
tition between the two metropolitans in Tver, at which point there appears the phrase 
“byst* sviashchennicheskomu chinu tiazhesP velia vezde,” an expression which can be 
interpreted—although not necessarily—as saying that both prelates levied taxes from 
the clergy “everywhere” to meet the needs of their competition in bribing Byzantine 
officials (cf. E. E. Golubinsky, op. cit p. 184). 

28 Callistos, Act of 1361, MM, I, 426. Nicephoros Gregoras also gives an account 
of the struggle between the two metropolitans, showing great partiality in favor of 
Roman (Hist., XXXVI, 37-40, Bonn, III, 519-520), which is rather inconsistent with 
his admiration for Theognostos (Hist., XXXVI, 20-34; Bonn, III, 511-518). In fact, 
Gregoras is mainly guided by anti-Cantacuzenist passion. He is obviously mistaken in 
placing the consecration of Roman before that of Alexis. The second visit of Alexis to 
Constantinople is also mentioned in the Russian Chronicles under the year 1356 
(“Alexis the Metropolitan went to Tsargrad again, while Roman the Metropolitan 
preceded him there; and in that year a great discussion between them took place,.. 
Nik., op. cit.). 

29 The official texts of 1355-1356 are not preserved, but they are quoted in Cal¬ 
listos’ act of 1361, MM, I, 426. The jurisdictional settlement is also mentioned, under 
the year 1357, by the Rogozhskaia Letopis (op. cit.), which is, in general, the most 
accurate Russian source on the events. 

30 MM, I, 432-433. 

81 The very interesting instruction sent by Callistos in 1355 to his friends the 
Bulgarian monks Theodosios and Roman has been preserved in both Greek and Slavic. 
The Greek text is in MM, II, 436-442 (Russian trans. in Trudy Kievskoi Dukhovnoi 
Akademii, II [1871], pp. 555-572); on the Slavic text, which contains the names of 
Callistos’ correspondents, see P. A. Syrku, K istorii ispravlenia knig v Bolgarii, I (St. 
Petersburg, 1899), p. 278, n. 1. On the internal intellectual currents in Bulgaria and 
their relation to Byzantium, see K. Radchenko, Retigioznoe i literaturnoe duizhenie v 
Bolgarii v epokhu pered turetskimzavoevaniem (Kiev, 1898), pp. 179-190. 

32 He is mentioned as a member of the Synod in July, 1356 (MM, I, 362). 

33 This synodal text by Callistos and John V is not preserved, but it is mentioned 
by Philotheos in 1370, MM, I, 526, 11. 33-35. (I am indebted to Fr. J. Darrouzfcs for 
information on the act of 1370. Fr. Darrouzes is presently engaged in the preparation 
of a much needed critical edition of the Acta Patriarchatus). 

34 Cf. our article “Projets de Concile Oecumenique en 1367,” in Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers , XIV (1960), pp. 149-152; and L. MaksimoviS, “Politichka Uloga Iovana 
Kantakuzena posle abdikatsije,” Vizantoloshki Institut, Zbornik radova, IX (Belgrade, 
(p. 362, 1. 35). 

35 MM, I, 258-260. 

36 MM, I, 356-363. The document is signed also by Roman “of the Lithuanians” 
(p. 363, 1. 35). 

37 MM, I, 477-478. Cf. P. Sokolov, op. cit., pp. 380-381. 

38MM, II, 14, 1. 13; II, 120, 11. 7-8. On this action see I. N. Shabatin, “Iz istorii 
Russkoi Tservki,” Vestnik Russkogo zapadno-evropeiskogo Patriarshego Ekzarkhata, 
No. 49 (January, 1965) pp. 42-45. 

39 This importance has been recently emphasized by M. N. Tikhomirov, “Rossiya i 
Vizantiya v XIV-XV stoletiyakh,” Vizantoloshki Institut, Zbornik Radova, VII (Bel¬ 
grade, 1961), pp. 30-31 (a communication at the Byzantine Congress in Ohrid). 
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DOCUMENTS 


I 

Address by His Holiness Paul VI, 
the Pope of Rome, 
to His All-Holiness Athenagoras I, 
the Ecumenical Patriarch 

Brother Very Beloved in Christ: 

Three years ago, in His infinite mercy, God permitted us to meet in the Holy 
Land, where Christ founded His Church and shed His blood for it. We both went 
there as pilgrims, to the place where the glorious cross of our Savior was elevated 
and from which, elevated from the earth, He will bring all to Himself (John 12:32). 

Today the same love of Christ and of His Church leads us again as a pilgrim 
in this noble land, where the successors of the apostles gathered together in the 
Holy Spirit in order to witness to the faith of the Church. We commemorate here the 
four great Ecumenical Councils of Nicea, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, 
which the Fathers did not hesitate to compare to the four Gospels. These were 
their first assemblies, to which they came from the whole Christian world. Trans¬ 
ported by brotherly love, they expressed our faith with such richness and such content 
that still in our own day they nourish the faith and contemplation of all Christians 
with love. 

Is it not a sign of Divine Providence that this our pilgrimage gives us the desired 
opportunity to realize the vow which we exchanged in Jerusalem to see each other 
again, for at that time Your Holiness told us, “Lo, we have recovered one another 
to meet the Lord together” ? 

The mystery of our encounter, of the progressive rediscovery of each other by 
our churches, does it not represent the uninterrupted search for Christ, for faith¬ 
fulness to Christ, which keeps us moving toward Him? At the beginning of this 
year, in which we celebrate the nineteen-hundredth anniversary of the supreme 
witness of the Apostles Peter and Paul to the faith, we discover each other again 
and we exchange the kiss of brotherly love in the place where our fathers in the 
faith gathered together to confess with one heart the holy, undivided, and consub- 
stantial Trinity. 

In the light of our love for Christ and our brotherly love for each other we 
discover even more the deep identity of our faith, and the points where we still 
differ should not prevent us from understanding this deep unity. Here again, love 
must guide us, as it guided Hilary and Athanasius to recognize the identity of their 
faith beyond verbal differences, at a moment when severe differences divided the 
body of the Christian bishops. And did not the great Basil himself in his pastoral 
love actually protect the true faith by avoiding the use of particular terms which, 
being correct in themselves, could nevertheless give scandal to a part of the 
Christian people? And did not St. Cyril of Alexandria accept, in 433, to moderate 
his quhe beautiful theology in order to make peace with John of Antioch, at the 
very moment when he became convinced that beyond their different expressions 
their faith was the same? 
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Is not this the mutually acceptable basis upon which the dialogue of peace can 
develop usefully, the obstacles having been removed and the roads opened, toward 
full communion of faith in the truth? The rediscovery of our unity in diversity and 
in faithfulness is impossible if it is not the work of the spirit of love. If unity of faith is 
a prerequisite of full communion, then diversity of customs is not an obstacle; quite 
the contrary. 

St. Ireneus, “whose name indicates his role as three times the pacifier and who 
was the herald and the ambassador of peace between the churches” (Eusebius, 
Eccles. Hist., V, 4, 18), said that difference in customs “builds up concord in the 
faith” (Ibid., 13). And Augustine, the great teacher of the Church in Africa, saw 
in the diversity of customs one of the elements of the beauty of the Church of 
Christ (Letters., 14, 32). 

Love constrains us to exercise more consciousness of this depth of our unity; 
at the same time, it makes even more painful our present inability to see this unity 
grow into intercommunion and forces us to put everything possible into motion to 
make that day of the Lord come sooner. We thus see clearly that it belongs to the 
leaders of the churches and to their hierarchies to direct the churches along the 
road which leads to full communion. They must proceed along this road, while 
recognizing and respecting in each other pastors to whom a portion of the flock of 
Christ has been entrusted, having concern for the cohesion and the growth of the 
people of God and avoiding everything which could scatter it or bring confusion 
into its ranks. Thus, even now and through this one single concern we can give 
fuller witness to the name of Christ, who willed us to be one, so that the world 
may believe. 

Love is the living ground necessary for the growth of faith, and communion in faith 
is the condition for a full manifestation of love, expressed in intercommunion. 

May the Lord, who has granted us a second time an occasion to exchange the 
kiss of His love, illumine us and guide our steps and our concerns toward that most 
desirable day. May He bestow upon us His grace so that we may be possessed more 
and more exclusively by the desire to fullfill His will for His Church faithfully, 
and may He give us the living sense of the one necessary thing, to which all the 
rest must be submitted and sacrificed. In this hope, with love unfeigned (Rom. 12:9), 
we embrace you with holy salutation (Rom. 16:16). 

July 25, 1967 


II 

Address by His All-Holiness Athenagoras I, 
the Ecumenical Patriarch, 
to His Holiness Paul VI, 
the Pope of Rome 


Most Holy and Very Beloved Brother in Christ: 

Glory be to God, the maker of wonders, who today has made us worthy, together 
with our hierarchy, our clergy and our people, in unity of prayer with our most 
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holy brothers, the heads of the local holy Orthodox churches, as well as with the 
venerable brethren of the other Christian churches, to receive with infinite love 
and the greatest honor Your very beloved and most venerable Holiness, bringing here 
a salute from ancient Rome to her younger sister. 

Welcome, Holy Brother, successor of Peter, carrying the name and the form of 
Paul, messenger of love, of unity, and of peace! 

The holy brothers Peter and Andrew rejoice with us today, and their joy is 
shared by the choirs of the holy fathers of the West and East and North and 
South, who found perfection in the witness to the common faith of the undivided 
Church and in the sanctification of its common worship, and with them all the 
generations whose desire was to see the present day! 

We thank you for your great concern for our beloved country and our Church. 

Most Holy Brother! 

Having come down from the Mount of Olives and thus taken the first step 
towards a reconciliation in peace, having walked with the risen Lord to Emmaus, 
looking forward to the breaking of bread, we have journeyed until now, conversing 
in love And our hearts were burning. And the Lord did not abandon us. 

In conformity with His word, “I am with you 5 ’ (Mt. 28:20), He has guided 
us step by step and has led us over against the sorrowful signs of our common 
history And He has commanded us to lift from our midst, from the midst of the 
Church and from memory, the wall of separation. And we have done so, within 
the measure of our infirmity. But our common and only Lord, guiding us from 
above our possibilities and thoughts, gave us and His Church superabundant blessings 
and gifts. And so, beyond all human expectation, we have in our midst the bishop 
of Rome, the first in honor among us, the one “who presides in love” (Ignatius 
of Antioch, Letter to the Romans , Prologue, Migne, P.Gr ., 5, 801). 

And so here we are, both of us, confronting our common holy responsibility 
before the Church and before the world. 

Where and how shall we now proceed? The goal and the roads leading to it 
are in the hands of God. But it is not I, but the Lord who says, “That all may be 
one” (John 17:21). 

Obedient to His word and His will, we are looking forward to the union of 
all, to the full communion of love and faith, in the common celebration of the 
common cup of Christ, in the common expectation and hope for the One who 
comes again to fulfill time and history, and to judge the living and the dead. 

How shall we proceed ? 

As far as we are concerned, through a Catholic and pan-Orthodox preparation, 
in conformity with the conscience and the will of the hierarchy, the clergy and the 
faithful, openly expressive on both sides. In the present times, their voice is our 
most precious guide and support. We humbly believe that by following this road, 
we will respond to the demands of the inescapable realities of the present hour of 
history, over which God watches. 

Called to be the servants of the Lord, of His Church, and of the entire world, 
let us cooperate with the plan of God. who leaves the ninety-nine in order to save 
the one lost sheep (Mt. 18:11). For that plan we must pursue a joint care and 
witness. 

But let us start with ourselves. Let us offer every possible sacrifice, renouncing 
without hesitation, in full self-denial, everything which in the past has had the 
appearance of fulfilling the Church, but which in reality led to its dreadful division. 
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Let us build up the Body of Christ, “reuniting that which is divided, reassembling 
that which is dispersed” (Liturgy of St. Basil the Great). Let us reunite that which 
is divided by various ecclesiastical practices, confirming where it is necessary the 
common signs of the Faith and the Rule, but directing the theological dialogue 
toward the principle of full community in the foundation of faith and freedom, in 
pious and constructive theological thought inspired by the common Fathers, in the 
variety of local customs, as has been the accepted practice of the Church from the 
beginning. 

In doing so, let us not look forward to the unity of only our two churches, but 
also to a greater ministry, setting ourselves and each other as examples and servants 
to all the other beloved Christian brothers, in order to fulfill the entire will of the 
Lord concerning the union of all, so that the world may believe that God has sent 
Christ. 

But even more, we see also all those who believe in one God, maker of man 
and of the universe. In cooperation with them, let us minister to all men, without 
distinction of race, faith, or other convictions, for the promotion of the good and 
of peace in the world, for the establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

With such feelings and thoughts, we greet the coming of Your Holiness to our 
Christian East: this is a new and glorious day of the Lord in the history of our 
two churches, of Rome and Constantinople, of the Roman Catholic and the Orthodox 
worlds, of the whole of Christianity and of all humanity. 

Blessed are you. Brother, who comes in the name of the Lord. 

July 25, 1967 


III 

Study Group of 

Eastern and Oriental Orthodox Theologians 
Bristol, July 29,1967 

AGREED STATEMENT 

1. We give thanks to God that we have been able to come together for the second 
time as a study group, with the blessing of the authorities of our respective churches. 
In Aarhus we discovered much common ground for seeking closer ties among our 
churches. In Bristol we have found several new areas of agreement. Many questions 
still remain to be studied and settled. But we wish to make a few common affirm¬ 
ations. 

I. 

2. God’s infinite love for mankind, by which He has both created and saved us, is our 
starting point for apprehending the mystery of the union of perfect Godhead and 
perfect manhood in our Lord Jesus Christ. It is for our salvation that God the 
Word became one of us. Thus He who is consubstantial with the Father became 
by the Incarnation consubstantial also with us. By His infinite grace God has called 
us to attain to His uncreated glory. God became by nature man that man may 
become by grace God. The manhood of Christ thus reveals and realizes the true 
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Let us build up the Body of Christ, “reuniting that which is divided, reassembling 
that which is dispersed” (Liturgy of St. Basil the Great). Let us reunite that which 
is divided by various ecclesiastical practices, confirming where it is necessary the 
common signs of the Faith and the Rule, but directing the theological dialogue 
toward the principle of full community in the foundation of faith and freedom, in 
pious and constructive theological thought inspired by the common Fathers, in the 
variety of local customs, as has been the accepted practice of the Church from the 
beginning. 

In doing so, let us not look forward to the unity of only our two churches, but 
also to a greater ministry, setting ourselves and each other as examples and servants 
to all the other beloved Christian brothers, in order to fulfill the entire will of the 
Lord concerning the union of all, so that the world may believe that God has sent 
Christ. 

But even more, we see also all those who believe in one God, maker of man 
and of the universe. In cooperation with them, let us minister to all men, without 
distinction of race, faith, or other convictions, for the promotion of the good and 
of peace in the world, for the establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth. 

With such feelings and thoughts, we greet the coming of Your Holiness to our 
Christian East: this is a new and glorious day of the Lord in the history of our 
two churches, of Rome and Constantinople, of the Roman Catholic and the Orthodox 
worlds, of the whole of Christianity and of all humanity. 

Blessed are you. Brother, who comes in the name of the Lord. 

July 25, 1967 


III 

Study Group of 

Eastern and Oriental Orthodox Theologians 
Bristol, July 29,1967 

AGREED STATEMENT 

1. We give thanks to God that we have been able to come together for the second 
time as a study group, with the blessing of the authorities of our respective churches. 
In Aarhus we discovered much common ground for seeking closer ties among our 
churches. In Bristol we have found several new areas of agreement. Many questions 
still remain to be studied and settled. But we wish to make a few common affirm¬ 
ations. 

I. 

2. God’s infinite love for mankind, by which He has both created and saved us, is our 
starting point for apprehending the mystery of the union of perfect Godhead and 
perfect manhood in our Lord Jesus Christ. It is for our salvation that God the 
Word became one of us. Thus He who is consubstantial with the Father became 
by the Incarnation consubstantial also with us. By His infinite grace God has called 
us to attain to His uncreated glory. God became by nature man that man may 
become by grace God. The manhood of Christ thus reveals and realizes the true 
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vocation of man. God draws us into fulness of communion with Himself in the Body 
of Christ, that we may be transfigured from glory to glory. It is in this soteriological 
perspective that we have approached the christological question. 

3. We were reminded again of our common Fathers in the universal Church—St. 
Ignatius and St. Ireneus, St. Anthony and St. Athanasius, St. Basil and St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. John Chrysostom, St. Ephrem Syrus and 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, and many others of venerable memory. Based on their 
teaching, we see the integral relation between christology and soteriology and also 
the close relation of both to the doctrine of God and to the doctrine of man, to 
ecclesiology and to spirituality, and to the whole liturgical life of the Church. 

4. Ever since the fifth century, we have used different formulae to confess our common 
faith in the One Lord Jesus Christ, perfect God and perfect Man. Some of us 
affirm two natures, wills and energies hypostatically united in the One Lord Jesus 
Christ. Some of us affirm one united divine-human nature, will and energy in the 
same Christ. But both sides speak of a union without confusion, without change, 
without division, without separation. The four adverbs belong to our common tradi¬ 
tion. Both affirm the dynamic permanence of the Godhead and the Manhood, with 
all their natural properties and faculties, in the one Christ. Those who speak in 
terms of “two” do not thereby divide or separate. Those who speak in terms of 
“one” do not thereby commingle or confuse. The “without division, without separa¬ 
tion” of those who say “two” and the “without change, without confusion” of those 
who say “one” need to be specially underlined, in order that we may understand 
each other. 

5. In this spirit, we have discussed also the continuity of doctrine in the Councils of 
the Church, and especially the monoenergistic and monothelete controversies of the 
seventh century. All of us agree that the human will is neither absorbed nor sup¬ 
pressed by the divine will in the incarnate Logos, nor are they contrary one to the 
other. The uncreated and created natures, with the fulness of their natural proper¬ 
ties and faculties, were united without confusion or separation, and continue to 
operate in one Christ, our Saviour. The position of those who wish to speak of one 
divine-human will and energy united without confusion or separation does not ap¬ 
pear therefore to be incompatible with the decision of the Council of Constantinople 
(680-81), which affirms two natural wills and two natural energies in him existing 
indivisibly, inconvertibly, inseparably, inconfusedly. 

6. We have sought to formulate several questions which need further study before the 
full communion between our churches can be restored. But we are encouraged by 
the common mind we have on some fundamental issues to pursue our task of com¬ 
mon study in the hope that despite the difficulties we have encountered the Holy 
Spirit will lead us on into full agreement. 

II. 

7. Our mutual contacts in the recent past have convinced us that it is a first priority 
for our churches to explore with a great sense of urgency adequate steps to restore 
the full communion between our churches, which has been sadily interrupted for cen¬ 
turies now. Our conversations at Aarhus in 1964 and at Bristol in 1967 have shown us 
that, in order to achieve this end by the grace of God, our churches need to pursue 
certain preliminary actions. 

8. The remarkable measure of agreement so far reached among the theologians on the 
christological teaching of our churches should soon lead to the formulation of a 
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joint declaration in which we express together in the same formula our common 
faith in the one Lord Jesus Christ whom we all acknowledge to be perfect God and 
perfect Man. This formula, which will not have the status of a confession of faith 
or a creed, should be drawn up by a group of theologians officially commissioned 
by the churches, and submitted to the churches for formal and authoritative ap¬ 
proval, or for suggestions for modifications which will have to be considered by the 
commission before a final text is approved by the churches. 

9. In addition to proposing a formula of agreement on the basic christological faith 
in relation to the nature, will and energy of our one Lord Jesus Christ, the joint 
theological commission will also have to examine the canonical, liturgical and juris¬ 
dictional problems involved—-e.g., anathemas and liturgical deprecations by some 
churches of theologians regarded by others as doctors and saints of the Church, the 
acceptance and non-acceptance of some Councils, and the jurisdictional assurances 
and agreements necessary before formal restoration of communion. 

10. We submit this agreed statement to the authorities and peoples of our churches 
with great humility and deep respect. We see our task as a study group only in 
terms of exploring together common possibilities which will facilitate action by the 
churches. Much work still needs to be done, both by us and by the churches, in 
order that the unity for which our Lord prayed may become real in the life of our 
churches. 

Bristol, July 29, 1967 
Signed: 

The Rev. Vardapet A. Berberian, Armenian Apostolic Church, Etchmiadzin, (USSR) 
The Rev. Archpriest Vitaly Borovoi, Russian Orthodox Church, (USSR) 

Prof. N. Chitescu, Romanian Orthodox Church, (Romania) 

The Rev. Archimandrite Damaskinos Papandreou, Ecumenical Patriarchate (France) 

His Grace Metropolitan Emilianos of Calabria, Ecumenical Patriarchate (Switzerland) 
The Rev. Prof. G. Florovsky, Ecumenical Patriarchate (USA) 

Dr. K. N. Khella, Coptic Orthodox Church (Germany) 

Prof. G. Konidaris, Church of Greece (Greece) 

The Rev. Vardapet Mesrob Krikorian, Armenian Apostolic Church, Etchmiadzin 
(USSR) 

Ato Mekre Selassie Gebre Ammanuel, Ethiopian Orthodox Church, (Ethiopia) 

The Rev. Prof. J. Meyendorff, Russian Orthodox Church of America (USA) 

Prof. N. Nissiotis, Church of Greece (Switzerland) 

His Grace Metropolitan Philipos Mar Theophilos, Syrian Orthodox Church of India 
(India) 

The Rev. Fr. J. S. Romanides, Ecumenical Patriarchate (USA) 

His Grace Bishop Samuel, Coptic Orthodox Church (UAR) 

The Rev. Prof. V. C. Samuel, Syrian Orthodox Church in India, (India) 

His Grace Metropolitan Nikodim of Sliven, Bulgarian Orthodox Church, (Bulgaria) 
Prof. E. Tsonivsky, Bulgarian Orthodox Church (Bulgaria) 

The Rev. Fr. Paul Verghese, Syrian Orthodox Church of India, (Switzerland) 
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Except for one reference to Patriarch Athenagoras (“one of the grandest Chris¬ 
tians of modem times,” [p. 186], as the only Orthodox voice who also praised Vati¬ 
can II, Professor Outler discusses the perspectives of Christian unity raised by the 
Council without any reference to Orthodoxy’s role. On this point he is probably not 
quite faithful to the mind of the Council. But his lack of interpretation on this point 
is perhaps due to a very Methodist fascination with the idea of “revival,” to which 
Rome has now greatly contributed, while Orthodoxy remains apparently quite dor¬ 
mant. 

In any case, Professor Outler’s diary will certainly be counted among the most 
significant witnesses of the inner history of the Roman assembly, and the fact that he 
found no noteworthy Orthodox presence in this inner history is worth meditating on. 
Perhaps we should not simply criticize our Roman or Protestant brethren for limiting 
their ecclesiological thinking to an exclusively Western-oriented historical and theo¬ 
logical perspective, but also see what the Orthodox Church can do, now and in the 
future, to be recognized by others as that which it claims to be, both in the East and 
in the West. For the present, our Western brethren fail to see in us either “change” 
or “renewal,” which they consider conditions of true ecumenism. Perhaps our role 
one day will consist in showing more specifically what change and what renewal leads 
to unity in love and truth. 

— John Meyendorff 

Constantelos, Demetrios J. The Greek Orthodox Church : Faith , History and 

Practice . New York: Seabury Press, 1967. Pp. 127. 

An afternoon with an educated, cultivated and convinced young scholar-priest, 
discussing his church: that is what this book is. The author himself disclaims any 
attempt at comprehensiveness and systematic treatment of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. “It is, rather, an interpretive explosion of the essential teachings and ethos 
of the Church” (p. 7). The book, short and easy to read, is genuinely thought-provok¬ 
ing. It is the first of what ought to become a new genre of writing on and about 
Orthodoxy. Going beyond the formal systematic “Introduction” to the Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox Church with more or less comprehensiveness and depending on the intent and 
scholarly talents of the author, this book is a personal response of a committed Ortho¬ 
dox Christian to some of the very real human and cultural misunderstandings of his 
faith, of his church, and of his people by many- by non-Christians and by fellow 
Christians. 

Prefaced by His Eminence, Archbishop Iakovos, the book is made up of ten 
chapters of varying length which deal in succession with the name of the Church, its 
historical development, the faith, the mysteries, the worship and traditions of the 
Church, a consideration of the saints and Fathers, an evaluation of the Church in 
terms of its optimism and hope, and conclude with a history of the Church in 
America. 

Perhaps the main purpose of the book is to balance the recently expressed criti¬ 
cism in our time regarding the association of the Orthodox Church with Hellenism. In 
this sense the author’s purpose is twofold. The first is to show that the Orthodox 
Church, per se is inextricably bound up with Greek concepts, forms, ideals and pre¬ 
suppositions, Whether it be by adoption, rejection or transformation of much of 
ancient Greek Culture, it is hardly deniable that Father Constantelos* position in the 
main lines of its argument is a necessary reaction and corrective to some contemporary 
rejections of the role of Hellenism in the development of Orthodox Christianity. 

Secondly, however, in an almost unnoticed way, the author subsequently narrows 
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the purview of his study to the Greek-speaking segments of the Orthodox Church at 
large. Thus, the title though a correct description of the contents of the book, seems 
to use the word “Greek” in two senses: that which underlies much of the formal 
teaching, as well as the elan of the Orthodox Church as a whole, and that which 
refers to the specific culture, social and national embodiment of ancient Hellenism 
as it appears in the Greek-speaking churches. It therefore is a book about those people 
of Greek cultural background of the Orthodox Faith as well as a plea for all Orthodox 
to recognize the Hellenic heritage as an integral element of Orthodox Christianity. 

However, the author has more than one song to sing. He emphasizes the truth of 
the existence of an Orthodox social consciousness (frequently denied) by reference to 
his forth-coming study of the social work of the Church during the Byzantine period, 
entitled Byzantine Philanthropy and Social Welfare , (No. 4 of the Rutgers Byzantine 
Series). The concept of philanthropy as the Orthodox expression of social ethics is 
a most valuable contribution to the contemporary search for a valid and theologically 
well-founded concept of Christian social ethics. He defines it as follows: 

Philanthropia, then, is the governing element between God and man, God’s 
love for man. In an analogous way the Church teaches that the powers which 
should regulate the lives of men is again the attribute of philanthropia— 
agape, (p. 109.) 

Another corrective emphasis made by the author is in reference to the frequently 
expressed criticism of Orthodoxy as not being scripturally orientated. He states that 
in fact 

She is the biblical Church par excellence. It is not only that her faith is 
derived from the Holy Scriptures, but also her very life is deeply imbued 
with ideas, teachings, and the ethos of the Bible. . . . Her prayer life, hymns, 
and rites are imbued with, one might say permeated by, scriptural spiritu¬ 
ality, verses and elements, (pp. 91-92.) 

In all. Father Constantelos’ responses to misunderstandings, criticisms and unfair 
treatment of a great number of topics, including, in addition to the above, the 
charges of stagnancy, mediaeval corruption, lack of evangelistic fervor, and anti-semitic 
prejudice, as well as his countering of the proselytizing efforts of other Christian bodies 
and the lack of official and unofficial public recognition for Orthodoxy, make up a 
large part of the book and express his deeply felt thinking on these matters. 

Though not provided with scholarly reference citations, Father Constantelos’ book 
evinces a wealth of sources. Quotations, not only from the Fathers but also from the 
writers who were witnesses of the Christian spirit of the Orthodox Faithful under 
Turkish Moslem persecution during the period before the Greek revolution of 1821, 
witness to the author’s erudition. However, the reader perhaps would have been 
helped by some references for the quotations, at least. 

As is to be expected of such a book, there are many hiatuses and untouched areas 
of concern, and we can note with some sorrow that the shortest of the chapters was 
that on the faith of the Church. The great themes of the faith — creation, sin, moral 
law, redemption in Christ, the dogmatic nature of the Church as the Kingdom of 
God in heaven and earth, the goal of redeemed man as his theosis (only mentioned 
in passing in reference to repentance in Chapter 6) — are hardly touched. Also, 
theologically speaking, in the discussion of the “name of the Church,” the elimination 
of the marks of the unity and holiness of the Church for the sake of emphasizing the 
Greek character of Orthodoxy is unfortunate. These marks could have readily been 
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included in the discussion. An absence of a discussion of monasticism, as well as some 
minor inaccuracies (e.g., Jerusalem referred to as a Greek speaking patriarchate) 
do not however detract from the general reliability, and delightfulness of this study. 

Father Constantelos has provided us with an understanding of Hellenic Orthodoxy 
by one who loves the faith, serves her, and seeks to protect and advance her. How 
wonderful it would be for the purpose of greater mutual understanding among the 
Orthodox of our nation if educated and cultivated clergy of all national jurisdictions 
were to do the same for their own national churches! Would this not help us in 
understanding our differences as well as appreciating our common heritage? Father 
Constantelos’ delightful, thought provoking, sincere and urbane book is an invitation 
to the Orthodox of all of the other American jurisdictions to provide editions of their 
own self-understandings. Thus, realistically and in the ecumenical spirit, can Pan- 
Orthodoxy cease to be a superficial dream and become a fundamental reality for our 
times, in our nation. 

— Stanley S. Harakas 

Evdokimov, Paul. The Struggle with God. Glen Rock, N.J.: Paulist Press, 1966. 
Pp. 218. $2.95. 

In this book Professor Evdokimov attempts to relate the Eastern tradition of 
Christian spirituality to the situation of modem Western man. He combs the writings 
of Orthodox Fathers, mystics, and modem thinkers (especially Dostoevsky) for slices 
of wisdom to serve the man of the twentieth century. There is, consequently, a great 
deal of interesting, even inspiring material in this book. Evdokimov has a very keen 
eye for that in Orthodox spirituality which is timeless. Some of his chapters, such as 
those on “faith” and “the universal priesthood of the laity in the Eastern tradition” 
are extremely good. This book can definitely be of assistance to the reader who would 
become better acquainted with Orthodox spirituality. 

Unfortunately, however, the book suffers from a number of defects. First, Evdoki¬ 
mov employs a style which is overly-sophisticated, ornate, and at times hopelessly 
confusing. The first chapter, which is entitled “Atheism,” is unfortunately the most 
poorly written in the entire book. In treating the modem “isms” Evdokimov dives 
into such a myriad of generalities and slogans that the reader has really to struggle to 
discover and keep track of the author’s train of thought. This book could easily have 
been written in a clearer, more effective manner. 

Second, there is the author’s thesis, a thesis which is indicated by the French title 
of the book —Les dges de la vie spirituelle. According to Evdokimov the spirituality 
of the Church has evolved through periods (or “ages”) which grow one from another 
and represent an organic development. Thus, there was the “age” of desert monas- 
ticism, of hesychasm, and so on. At present, according to Evdokimov, we are entering 
a new phase — “interiorized monasticism.” 

One would hardly want to argue against the fact that Orthodox spirituality has 
gone through a number of phases. And one could hardly contest Evdokimov’s insis¬ 
tence that twentieth century Christianity draws from these great treasuries of spiritu¬ 
ality. What should be contested, however, is the author’s view that each age is some¬ 
how “closed” and need not, even should not, be repeated. Thus, for example, he 
writes that 

The ascesis of the desert forms an inevitable moment in Christian spiritu¬ 
ality. Certainly it belongs to a past age. and any return to the desert now 
would be an unacceptable rupture with tradition, (p. 98.) 
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included in the discussion. An absence of a discussion of monasticism, as well as some 
minor inaccuracies (e.g., Jerusalem referred to as a Greek speaking patriarchate) 
do not however detract from the general reliability, and delightfulness of this study. 

Father Constantelos has provided us with an understanding of Hellenic Orthodoxy 
by one who loves the faith, serves her, and seeks to protect and advance her. How 
wonderful it would be for the purpose of greater mutual understanding among the 
Orthodox of our nation if educated and cultivated clergy of all national jurisdictions 
were to do the same for their own national churches! Would this not help us in 
understanding our differences as well as appreciating our common heritage? Father 
Constantelos’ delightful, thought provoking, sincere and urbane book is an invitation 
to the Orthodox of all of the other American jurisdictions to provide editions of their 
own self-understandings. Thus, realistically and in the ecumenical spirit, can Pan- 
Orthodoxy cease to be a superficial dream and become a fundamental reality for our 
times, in our nation. 

— Stanley S. Harakas 

Evdokimov, Paul. The Struggle with God. Glen Rock, N.J.: Paulist Press, 1966. 
Pp. 218. $2.95. 

In this book Professor Evdokimov attempts to relate the Eastern tradition of 
Christian spirituality to the situation of modem Western man. He combs the writings 
of Orthodox Fathers, mystics, and modem thinkers (especially Dostoevsky) for slices 
of wisdom to serve the man of the twentieth century. There is, consequently, a great 
deal of interesting, even inspiring material in this book. Evdokimov has a very keen 
eye for that in Orthodox spirituality which is timeless. Some of his chapters, such as 
those on “faith” and “the universal priesthood of the laity in the Eastern tradition” 
are extremely good. This book can definitely be of assistance to the reader who would 
become better acquainted with Orthodox spirituality. 

Unfortunately, however, the book suffers from a number of defects. First, Evdoki¬ 
mov employs a style which is overly-sophisticated, ornate, and at times hopelessly 
confusing. The first chapter, which is entitled “Atheism,” is unfortunately the most 
poorly written in the entire book. In treating the modem “isms” Evdokimov dives 
into such a myriad of generalities and slogans that the reader has really to struggle to 
discover and keep track of the author’s train of thought. This book could easily have 
been written in a clearer, more effective manner. 

Second, there is the author’s thesis, a thesis which is indicated by the French title 
of the book —Les dges de la vie spirituelle. According to Evdokimov the spirituality 
of the Church has evolved through periods (or “ages”) which grow one from another 
and represent an organic development. Thus, there was the “age” of desert monas- 
ticism, of hesychasm, and so on. At present, according to Evdokimov, we are entering 
a new phase — “interiorized monasticism.” 

One would hardly want to argue against the fact that Orthodox spirituality has 
gone through a number of phases. And one could hardly contest Evdokimov’s insis¬ 
tence that twentieth century Christianity draws from these great treasuries of spiritu¬ 
ality. What should be contested, however, is the author’s view that each age is some¬ 
how “closed” and need not, even should not, be repeated. Thus, for example, he 
writes that 

The ascesis of the desert forms an inevitable moment in Christian spiritu¬ 
ality. Certainly it belongs to a past age. and any return to the desert now 
would be an unacceptable rupture with tradition, (p. 98.) 
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This statement is at least debatable. The Russian monastic exodus to the northern 
forests in the 14th and 15th centuries was in many ways a return to the “age” of 
desert monasticism. And what was Paisy Velichkovsky’s work but a revival of the 
Byzantine hesychast “age” of spirituality? Orthodox spirituality not only constantly 
plumbs its tradition; it also relives it. 

Evdokimov’s program for modem man is equally debatable. As he puts it, 

As formerly, martyrdom was transmitted to the monastic institution, so 
likewise today, it seems, monasticism creates a certain receptivity in the 
universal priesthood of the laity. The testimony of the Christian faith in 
the framework of the modem world postulates the universal vocation of 
interiorized monasticism. (p. 113.) 

What is objectionable here is Evdokimov’s hint that the “age” of monasticism 
proper is now closed. Certainly there is a lamentable lack of monastic vocations in 
the Church, but this is an obvious evil and not the work of the unfolding of any divine 
dialectics in history. Interiorized monasticism is a good idea, as long as the Church 
never loses her truly “prophetic” element — the monks. The decline of monasticism 
in the twentieth century is in fact a terrible blow to Orthodox spirituality. 

Third, Evdokimov posits a distinction between “spiritual men” and “theologians” 
in a rather misleading way. In so doing he seems to direct his guns against not only 
Western Scholasticism but against theology as such. Thus, he says, 

Spiritual men always placed themselves in a concrete situation where 
efforts that were possible would open the soul and make it receptive 
and active. They were never concerned with doctrinal abstractions, with 
a search for merits or of a pharmaceutical mixture of grace and free¬ 
dom. They left this preoccupation to theologians and expressed themselves 
only in terms of experience, (p. 139.) 

And at the beginning of the book he writes, 

The one who would say God is a creator, providence, saviour reviews the 
chapters of a text book or gives testimony to a theory, to a dialetic dis¬ 
tance between God and himself, (p. 1.) 

One of the most important characteristics of Orthodoxy is to reject such a dis¬ 
tinction. Were not the three men proclaimed “theologians” by the Church (St. John 
the Evangelist, St. Gregory, and St. Simeon) among the most “spiritual” men who 
ever lived? When we call God our “creator,” we are not just presenting a “theory;” 
we are also articulating a vital “spiritual” relationship between God and ourselves. 
If this is not the case, our “theology” is bad theology, or rather it is not theology 
at all. 

Actually Evdokimov betrays his own theological acuteness by writing that “The 
Latin word persona as well as the Greek prosopon signifies ‘mask’ and contains a 
profound philosophy of the human person.” (p. 133.) However, this statement also 
needs clarification. The Church Fathers preferred hypostasis over prosopon because of 
the very “mask” connotation which Evdokimov finds so attractive; a person is in no 
way a “mask.” And on page 188 the author speculates about another idea which has 
not found acceptance in the Church: “Perhaps hell depends also on the violence of 
the charity of saints, and God may expect that our prayers may bring about the 
apocatastasis .” Evdokimov, it would seem, does not fully appreciate the mystery of 
human freedom. 
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Finally, we should like to object to Evdokimov’s “ecumenical” romanticism, best 
illustrated in such passages as, “At the present time, the two spiritualities -—- Eastern 
and Western — complement each other; we can apply the saying of Evagrius: ‘the 
gnosticos (knower) and the practicos (doer) have met, and in the middle stood the 
Lord.’” (p. 155.) And he ends his book with a lyrical description of how “The 
prayer of all the Churches ascends, formulating an ecumenical epiklesis invoking the 
Holy Spirit to descend on the possible miracle of unity.” (p. 209.) The union of the 
“Churches” (note the Capital C) would be greatly facilitated if romantics were to 
replace the “theologians,” but then, of course, the Orthodox faith as such would have 
to be sacrificed in the process. 

In conclusion, we would like to repeat that the book does have quite a number of 
useful and even inspiring pages, which the reader will certainly enjoy. 

— John Dunlop 

Obikhod Notnago Peniya UpotrebiteVnykh Tserkovnykh Rospevov . Photographic re¬ 
print under the direction of the Benedictine communities of Cureglia (Swit¬ 
zerland) and Chevetogne (Belgium). 1966, Pp. 342. 

The Obikhod of the Russian Orthodox Church contains the ordinary (unchange¬ 
able) hymns for Vespers, Matins, and the Divine Liturgy. It also includes the most 
frequently-used hymns for the Sunday office as well as for principal feasts in the 
liturgical year. Hence, the Obikhod can be compared to the Liber Usualis of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Such collections of Russian Church chant began to appear as early as the late 
sixteenth century. The hymns included in these collections were only those which 
belonged to the official chant of the Church, the Znamenny rospev, and were notated 
with neumes. Inasmuch as there existed many editions of so-called Obikhodniks, minor 
differences in the melodic lines of the same hymns were frequent. It was only after 
1772, when the Holy Synod of the Russian Church inaugurated the printing of a 
complete cycle of liturgical music books, that the unification of these melodies took 
place. This unification became possible through the use of the “Western” five-line staff 
and the replacement of the neumes with square notes, similar to those of our modem 
notation. Several successive editions appeared until 1917. The reprint under review is 
an excellent photographic reproduction of the Obikhod published by the Holy Synod 
in 1909. 

In addition to hymns of the Znamenny rospev , the Obikhod of 1909 also contains 
hymns belonging to the Kievan, Greek (not to be confused with Byzantine), and 
Bulgarian chants. These bodies of chant were imported into Moscow and northern 
Russia in the seventeenth century. Many of the liturgical hymns in this Obikhod are 
found in two or more melodic versions. For example, the hymn “Having beheld the 
Resurrection of Christ” is found in three genres of chant: Znamenny, Greek, and 
Kievan. 

This edition is prefaced with two short but very informative articles (in Russian) 
by Professor John Gardner. The first article outlines the history of the Obikhod and 
establishes the origins of the various chants; the second briefly explains the “square 
notation” and contains several examples illustrating the meaning of the notes. A 
brief synopsis of these articles follows in English, French, and German. 

Very few Russian Church choirs now sing the chants as found in this Obikhod 
(all are monophonic), and, with the possible exception of those choral groups and 
directors who are interested in the rejuvenation of the old Russian chants, they will 
find this reprint to be of little practical use. However, the publication will certainly 
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